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CALIFORNIA, Los Angeles, West 23d Street. 
M ARLBOROUGH SCHOOL for GIRLS. 
Mrs. Gro. A. CASWELL, Principal. 
CONNECTICUT, New Haven, 56 Hillhouse pail 
CHOOL FOR YOUNG LADIES.— 
WEST END INSTITUTE. Mrs. Cady and Miss Cady, 
Principals. Prescribed and Elective Courses of Study, 


or College Preparatory Course. Circulars. Early ap- 
plication necessary. 








CONNECTICUT, Waterbur 
T. MARGARE vik 'S DIOCESAN 
School.—Nine*eenth ioe opens ig 20, 18938. 
The Rev. Francis T. Russell , Rector. Miss Mary R. 
Hillard, Principal. 





DELAWARE, Wilmington, Franklin Street. 
HE MISSES HEBB'S ENGLISH, 
French, and German Boarding and Day School 

oe "yous ladies and girls soapens aus. 22, 1893. 


__ Maryann, Baltimore. 122 ‘and 124 w. Franklin St. 
fz ‘DGEWORTH BOARDING AND DA Y 
School for Girls. 

Mrs. H. P. LEFEBVRE, Principal. 
8lst year begins September 21, F398. 





MASSACHUSETTS, Boston, 593 Boylston Street. 
7IAUNCY HALL SCHOOL (65th Year). 
For Boys and Girls.—Preparation for the Mass. In- 
stitute of Technology is a specialty. Reference is made 
to the Institute Faculty. The location of the school 
building on Copley ~ et is especially attractive, and 
is very near the Instit 
Preparation also 3 College (with or without Greek) 
and for business. Special students received. 


MASSACHUSETTS, Boston, 252 Marlborough St. 
WM ISS CLAGETT’S HOME AND DAY 

School for Girls reopens October 3. College Pre- 
paratory, Regular, and Elective Courses. Specialists 
ineach. Tenth year. 





MASSACHUSETTS, Boston, 9 Appleton Street. 
OSTON NORMAL SCHOOL OF GYM- 
nastics.—Fifth year opens September 26, 1893. 
Amy Morris Homans, 
Director. 





MASSACHUSETTS, Bos 


Bs TON UNIVER. SITY Law 


School, 
Address the Dean 
EDMUND i, BENNETT, LL.D. 
MASSACHUSETTS, Cambridge. 
HE CAMBRIDGE SCHOOL for Young 
Ladies. Mr. ARTHUR GILMAN is the Direccor. 








MASSACHUSETTS, Concord 
ONCORD HOME SCHOOL. —25 BOYS 
prepared for college, scientific school, or business. 
All the advantages of ‘amily life combined with best 
mental and physical training. Buildings new and ac- 
cording to latest models. 75 acres of ground. 
JAMES S. GARLAND, sun. 


MASSACHUSETTS, Duxb pury 
OWDER POINT ” SCHOOL — PRE- 


pares for Mass. Inst. of Tech., Harvard, or Busi 
Individual teaching. Laboratories. Elementary 
Home and onnoe life. 

F. B. Knapp, S.B. 





ness. 
classes for young boys. 





MASSACHUSETTS, Greenfield 
ROSPECT HILL SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 
—Twenty-fourth Year. Prepares for College. Also 


Science, Art, and Music. : 
James C. Parsons, Principal. 





MASSACHUSETTS, Plym 
V R KNAPP’S HO: VE SCHOOL FOR 
dl Boys—12 boys; 27th year. 
H. W. Roya. (Harv.), Head Master. 
oo? Knapp, Principal. 





MASSACHUSETTS, Quincy. 
DAMS 4ACADE! MY.—PREPARES 
Boys for the leading Colleges. Second term begins 
Janusry 8, 1894. Address 
W.R. TYLER, Master. 





MASSACHUSETTS, Worcester, 66 West St. 
OHN W. DALZELL’S PRIVATE 
School for Boys.—Prepares for College or Scien- 
tific School. Send for Catalogue. 


NEw HAMPSHIRE, Portsmouth. 
[IX YUNE, 1894, MISS MORGAN WILL 
retire from her Boarding and Day School for Girls. 
Miss Georgianna S. Woodbury, a graduate of Smith vo 
lege, willopen the school in September. College- 
er and Academic courses. Address for circu ae. 
iss WoopBuRY, 13 Washington St., Gloucester, anes. 


NEw YORK, Kingston- -on- Hudso on. 
“OLDEN HILL PREPARATORY 
T School for Boys. Jon M. Cross, A.M., Principal. 





NEw York city, 9 U niversity P lace. 
EACHERS' COLLEGE, AFFILIAT- 
ED with Columbia Collge, offers to both men 
and women university courses v Pedagogy, leading to 
the degrees of A.B., A.M., and Ph.I 
WaLTER L. — EY, President. 


NEw YorK crry, 183 L enox Ave., near 119th St. 


HE MISSES MERINGTON.— 
French and English School. Resident pupils. 
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NEw York, Uti 
Wis. FLA TT 5 SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 
—The next school year begins Thursday, Sept. 21, 
1893. iaindisrionantinad should be made early. 





rons. < Germantown, 202, 204, 335 West 
A 


A — MARY E. STEVENS’ BOARD- 

and Day School.—25th year. “ Approved” 
by Saat awr College. The Bryn Mawr entrance exa- 
minations are held in the school by an examiner from 
the College. School certificate admits to Vassar. 





PENNSYLVANIA, Philadelphia, Chestnut Hill. 

RS. COMEGY’S AND MISS BELL'S 

English, French, and German Boarding-School 
for young ladies reopens October 2. Students pre- 
cise. for College. Ample grounds for outdoor exer- 
cise. 


" PENNSYL VANIA, Philadelphia, 1850 Pine St. 
TSS ANABLE’S BOARDING AND 
Day School for Young Ladies. Estab. in 1848. 
Opens Sept. 28. 


The Divinity School of 
HARVARD UNIVERSITY. 


For the year.1894-95, two resident (Wil- 
liams) Fellowships of $500 each are of- 
fered to graduates of Theological Schools 
who intend to devote themselves to the 
Christian Ministry. These Fellowships 
are designed to encourage advanced The- 
ological work of a high order. Applica- 
tions, accompanied by testimonials and 
specimens of work, must be made to 
R. 8S. Morison, Sec. of Faculty, before 
May 1, 1894. 

FRANCIS G. PEABODY, Acting Dean. 











MUSEUM OF FINE ARTS, 


Copley Square, Boston, Mass. 


SCHOOL OF DRAWING AND PAINTING. 


Eighteenth year now open. 

{nstruction in drawing from the cast and from life, in 
painting, modelling, and decorative design, and also in 
artistic anatomy — oy Principal instruc 
tors: Ww. Tarbell, and Philip Hale 

Drawing and Painting), C. Howard Walker and Mrs. 

illiam Stone ore Design), B. L. Pratt (Model- 
ling), G. H. Monks, M.D. (Anatomy), and A, K. Cross 
(Perspective). Pupils are allowed the free use of the 
galleries of the Museum. For ctreulars giving detailed 
information, address Miss ELIZABETH LOMBARD, 
Manager. 








THE SAUVEUR 
SUMMER COLLEGE OF LANGUAGES. 


NINETEENTH SESSION. 


The next session of The Sauveur College of Languages 
and Amherst Summer School will be held at AMHERST, 
Mass., from July 2 to August 10. For Programmes and 
particulars, address 

Dr. L. SAUVEUR, 
6 Cople Stre et, Jamaica Plain, Mass.. 
Or, Prof. W. L. Montaaue, Amherst, Mass. 


Dr. Sauv eur _— send to applicants circulars of 


UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN 


SUMMER COURSES. 


During the summer of 1894, beginning July 9 and 
continuing six weeks, courses of instruction will be 
offered in Mathematics, Sciences, Languages, and 
other branches of study. 

These courses are primarily intended for teachers, 
and will be given by members of the Literary Faculty. 

For circulars and information, address 

JAMES H. WADE, 
Secretary University of Mic higan, Ann Arbor, Mich 


for ] Vomen. 











Two Scholarships 


THE HARVARD UNIVERSITY 

WOMEN 
Will be held in New York on June 28, 28, 29, and 30, 
1894. Two scholarships, one of Thre .e Hundred Dollars 
and one of Two Hundred Dollars, are offered in connec- 
tion with these examinations. For information, apply 
to the SECRETARY, No. 32 East 33d Street, New York 
City. 





EXAMINATIONS FOR 


ACADEMY, 


RIVERVI EW POUGHKEEPSIE, N. Y. 


58TH VEAR. Prepares thoroughly for College the Gov- 
ernment Academies and Business. M‘litary organiza- 
tion. BISBEE & AMEN, Principals. 
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7 eachers, ete. 
N EPISCOPAL CLERGYMAN’S 


daughter, with much experience, desires position 
as governess, companion, Or secretary. Qualifications 
French, Latin, Higher English, and Mathematics. Would 
take charge of a house, assist in care of children, or 
take young girls abroad for the purposes of travel or 
study. Highest New York, W ashington, and Baltimore 
references. Address “ RANDOLP H,” care of the Nation. 


/ LADY OF EXPERIE NCE WITH 
£1 children wishes to take one or two into her family. 
Steam and horse-cars are within 5 and 3 minutes’ walk, 
making Boston as well as Brookline schools available. 
Fine alr and country sports. Refers toclergymen of 
the town and members of the school committee. Ad. 
dress E. M. P., Brookline, Mass. 


YOU NG WOMAN WHO HAS STU- 

died two years at Newnham College, Engiand, and 

has had several years’ experience in this country in 

teaching Mathematics, Latin, and Greek, desires a posi 
tion for the next school year. Address 

kK. T. W., care of the 








Nation. 





‘VENING E MPLOY ME N T WANT- 

_s ed by a young man with special facilities and abili 

ty tor literary research, cataloguing, classification, pre 

aration of bibliographical lists, and similar work. 
inne mag ‘Re andremed A. A., care the Nation. 


Dy ss ERIE NCED T U TOR destres ampere tds 
a» Thorough preparation for college. Competent to 
conduct travels abroad. Distinguished references. 
H. C., care Nation, 


Z LADY WILL TAKE ENTIRE 
P charge of, and instruct, if possible, a feeble-mind 
ed child. Several years’ experience and highest refer 
ences. Salary, , $25 per month. R.G., care of Nation. 


f TOR SALE—TWO BLACK WALNU7 

Bookcases, one with two drawers the other with 
two doors underneath, in very enn i ae Address 
G. D., 280 North Rich Ave., Mt. Vernon, N. 


(eS W. STONE, Tutor for Har- 


vard, 68 Chestnut Street, Boston. 








School Agencies. 


MERICANAND FOREIGN TEACH- 
ers’ Agency supplies Professors, Teachers, Tutors, 
Governesses, etc., to Colleges, Schools, and Families. 


Apply to 
sated Mrs. M. J. hy eho 
} Union Square, New York. 


HE FISK TEACHE RS S’ AGENCIES, 

4 Ashburton Street, Boston, 371 Main Street, Hart. 
ford, 70 Fifth Avenue,N.Y., 106 w abash Ave, Chicago, 
and 1204g South Spring Street, Los Angeles. Agency 
Manual free. EVERETT O. FIsK & Co. 


HE NEW AMERIC. {4N TEACHERS’ 

AGENCY.—Teachers seeking positions and those 
wishing a change at an increased salary should address 
C. B. RUGGLES & Co. (Palace Hotel Building), Room C, 
237 Vine Street, Cincinnati, O. 








HE ALBERT TEACHERS’ AGENCY) 

has filled over 1,300 positions, more than half with 
in the lasttwo years. High-class vacancies now for Sep 
tember. New handbook sent free. C.J. ALBERT, Mana 
ger, 211 WwW abash Ave., Chicago, LIL 


A: MERICANAND FOREIGN Professors, 
» tutors, governesses, teachers, etc, supplied to 
colleges, schools, and families. Miriam COYRIERE, 

150 Sth Ave., cor. 20th St., 


JATIONAL BUREAU OF EDU¢ 
P TION Miss © ROSTHWAIT, _ cor. Church and 
ps h Sts., Nashville, Tennessee he Leading School 
d Teachers’ Agency of the South and Southw est 


N. Y. 








DVICE about Schools, and Circulars fr: 
P to parents. Best Teachers supplied Hy Colleges, 
Schools, and Families without charge. KERR & HUyYs 
soon, UNION SCHOOL BURE AU, 2 W. 14th St,, N. ¥. 


“CHERMERHORN'S TEACH £ 
is Agency. Oldest and best known in the U. 
Established 1855. 3 Es ast l4th St K a Y 





HE BRIDGE TEACHERS’ AGEN. 
cies, 110 Tremont St., Boston, and 211 Wabash 
Ave., , Chie ago. Agency Manual free toany address. 


des Agency ' 


is valuable in proportion to its 

‘ influence. If it merely hears 
of vacancies ‘and 77° is something, but if 
tells you about them That it 


is asked to recom 
mend a teacher and recom- Poe snes versio 
mends you, that is more. Ours A CCOOWMLINCHAS 


C. W. BARDEEN, Syracuse, N. Y 
Heath’s UWodern Language Certs 
JUST ISSUED: 


Grandgent’s Short French Grammar. 
158 pages. With pamphlet of Exercises. 75 cents 


Deering’s Schiller’s Wilhelm Tell. 


With convenient Map. 280 pages. 60 cents. 


D. C. HEATH & CO., Publishers, 


BOSTON, NEW YORK, CHICAGO, LONDON, 
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March Atlantic 


Contains 

Philip and His Wit VIll.—X 
re t Deland. 

Talkata C Assyrian Arrow 
heads and Jewish Books. Sir Edward 
Strachey. 

The Fore-Room 
gin 


On the Upper St. Fokn's. 


Marga 


, ys . 4 
untry Hou 


Rug. Kate Douglas Wig 
Bradford Torrey 
Ts the Musical ldea Masculine? Edith Brow- 
i rt: A Wagener Number. Marion 

C outhouy Smith. 
Two Strings Hf 7 In 

Part Two. Ww alter Mite hell. 


The City of the End of Thing 


Two Parts. 


Archibald 


Lampman. 
A Greek Prime Minister: Charilacs ] upi 
Jeremiah W. Jenks 


The Sapphic Secret. Maurice Thompson 
The Reform of Secondary Education tn th 
Nicholas Murray Butler 
His Vanished Star. XVUIT., XIX 
Egbert Craddoc k 
Scotts Familiar Letters, 
The Historical Spirit. 
Adams’s Massachusetts, its Historians 
and its History.— Caroline Hazard’s 
Thomas Hazard, Son of Rob't eall’d 
College Tom.—Bliss’s The Old Colony 
Tome, and Other Sketches. : 


Charles 


A New Reading of Leonardo da Vines, 
Comment On Nez ’ B rk 


$4.00 a year; 35 cents a number. 
HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., Boston. 
11 East 17th Street, New York. 





German, 
poh _ r« - 


AT ish actually spoken in 0 weeks 
sie ut leaving your home, by 
ROSENTHAL’S PRACTI 
| CAL LINGUISTRY.” latest and best work 
of Dr. R.S. Rosenthal, auth or of the Meis 
terschaft System. Pupils taught as if 
TEN actually in presence of a teacher All 
questions answered and exercises cor 


rected free of eharge. Part I, Xk 
books and membership in corres 


pondence school, $5.0) each 


uage. 


MEISTERSCHAFT. SUPERSEDED 


The “Meisterschaft System. "80 extensively 
advertised by a Roston Con Ly, Was written 
Dr. Rosenthal twenty vears ago. His latest work 
just published, The Rosentha! Method of Prac- 
tical Linguistry,”” supersedes it entirely. 


3 POLYGLOT BOOK en 


7 CORTINA TEXT BOOKS. 


Intended for Self Stu ty or for use 


lang 


in Schools 


THE CORTINA METH Awarded the frst prize at th 
imbian Exposition, C) igo. 1N8@S 
SP ANISH IN TWaNTyY Lessovs. [ntroducti from H. H 
Don Carlos de Borbon. lith ed. Clotn ™ 





INGLES EN VEINTE LECCIONES 
Castelar. 4thed. Cloth, $2.00. 








FRANCES EN VEINTE LEcCIONES In press 
AmpakRo. Reading book for universities lewes, ete 
Edition in Spanish and Engtist ts.; Spanist v 
annotated in English, % ' 
Ex INDIAN 4th ed. and Ba stish, ts tt 
ed., Spanish, ann tated in Engli ri t 
DEPUES DE La LLUVI td ed ; ts 
VERBOs ESPANOLES “itt ed 40 ots 
MopELOS Paka Cartas. 13tt 
“CORTINA LII TARY f the 
largest stack of e Spanist » 
Liberal discount to Dealers Profeseors and Colleges 


Cortina School of Languages, 111 W. 34th St..N.¥. 


Letter from 


George W. Childs. 


Puta., May 12, 1893. 
vw war Mr. G iru nst 
have this day peng i from you one of the most 
i presents of n life, the Pastel Life-size Portrait 
if. My frien 4 all say it is the best portrait 


that they have ever seen 
Th t my @ 
i to go d 
treast ures 
Macereiy Ve 


It is to be hung in my 
wh t) posterity with my choicest 





ur friend Gro. W. CHILDS 


. 712 Arch St., 


THE F. GUTEAUNST © Philada. 





aliel 
ae 
en 


eeaensg2 HISTORY. 


[mp He ft Nefere 
The Writings of aanen WwW ashing ton 


} fant 


Including his Diaries and Corresp« 
Edited by Worthington C. Ford. | 
lete in fourteen royal octave ¥ . 
Leieeies ly printed from type, unit 
with Bigelow's edition of Franklin's Works 
and Laxige’s edition of Hamilton's Works 
Limited to 7%) sets. Swo, half leather, gilt 


tops. The set, 14 vols, to subseribers, § 
Under Mr. Ford's able editorship we ha : i 
on of the Wr f Washing ‘ 
his caline vuntry 





The Ww ritings ond Correspondence 
of Thomas Jefferson, 


Ealit iby Paul Leicester F rd Ur rh 
the sets of the * Writings { “Hat 
Franklin,” ** Washington and ‘Jay 
To be complete In 10 wols.. Ss half 
ther, gilt Carpi The set, Nuk 
Volume LLL. now ready r- 
i aif ‘ ra s 
* The importance of the eaition does . . 
i he form 1 which s pu s i 
with which eu ents have be ! oh 
and annotatert Mr Ford has it ’ i a larg 
tnass of matter either new ¢ } t ‘ 
tion of Jefferson's writings \ ) 


The Writings and Correspondence 
of John Jay, 


First Chief-Justice of the United Stat Edited 
by Edward PY. Johuston, Professor of A 
rican History in the Colleg the City 


New York. Complete in four volumes 


\ a" 
tions already issued of Writings 
‘ Hamilton Franklin,” and * Washing 
ton “he edition i, lke these printed 
from type, and limited to Tx pies, SN 
half leather, gilt tops. The set, 4 vois.. & 
The extraonlinarv va a st ‘ 
this nature need not be urs It is ‘ " 
ftanee t = 1 te ew xs ; ow Was 
tor 
Ort ti tea ¢ ~ 
three Works, tew ss 
to be subseribed I 
} trons t the Wr gs Hi 
mht kr k P 
ind i\ \ \ t 
\ i \ 


The Life and Correspondence of 


George Mason of Virginia. 
Edited by Kate Mason Rowland. With an In 


‘ 
troduction by General Fitzhugh Lee. With 
portrait of Mason and facsimile of the Bull 
of Rights. 2 vols... Svoa, 338.00 


The Writings of Thomas Paine. 
Political, Sociological, Religious. and Literary 
Edited by Moncure Daniel Conway With 
Introduction and Notes. To be complete in 
four volumes, uniform with Mr. Cony 
‘Life of Paine 


Price per volume, *2.50 
Volume I. now ready 












Mr. Conway is fitted for the task of editing Paine 
AS Is per! aps 1 r man in this « hoon 
account of his i ate nowledge of letaiis of 
Paine’s life and ¢ .— AS we N as by his varied oppor 

inities both here "and abroad of searching among 
the hbraries and archives for ont He which could 


be justly considered as the work of Paine’s pen 


The Life and Correspondence of 
Rufus King. 
and Official Papers, for the first 
Edited and annotated 
Charles K. King. Com- 
Limited edi 
half les: 
Jeffer 


£25.00. 


His Private 
time made public 
by his grandson, Dr 
ple te in five octavo volumes 
tion, printed from type. The set, 
ther. uniform with the Writings of 
son and Washington, to subscribers, 

The task of collecting 
portant historical papers was early 
son. Charles King. then President 


and editing these very im 
attempted by his 
of Columbia Col 


<igregn ~ 


lege, but little more was accomplished than collect y 
ing the scattered material, and it remained for his 7 
grandson to edit them and make them public. y 
Send for Descriptive Prospectuses of any of the above H 


works 





G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS, 





27 and 29 West 23d St., New York } 





base our civilization on MIND instead of brute force. 


The Nation. 


GINN & COMPANY PUBLISH: 


THE PSYCHIC FACTORS OF CIVILIZATION. 
pages. Price, $2.00. 


This book is a new presentation of the whole subject of social p i futu a from ¢ 
a popular style, and carrying the reader from the most fundamental principles up to their application to the living issues of the times. It seeks to 


great interest to all who wish to be acquainted with the advanced thought of the age. 
Public Opinion: “It bears a fundamental relation to the - a social problems that are now forcing themselves on public attention, and no one who would 


roperly prepare himself adequately to grapple with these prob 


ing principles. 
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By Lester F. WarD, author of Dynamic Sociology. 8vo. Cloth. xxi+369 


rogress, past, present, and future, written from a scientific standpoint, but in 


It breathes a thorougbly liberal, progressive, and American spirit, and cannot fail to be of 


ems can afford to neglect Professor Ward's latest contribution to the elucidation of their underly - 


MECHANISM AND PERSONALITY. By Francis A. SHouP, D.D., Professor of Analytical Physics, University of the South. 
12mo. Cloth. xvi+341 pages. Price, $1.30. 


This book is an outline of Philosophy in the light of the latest scientific research. 
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The Week. 


THE attorney-general’s opinion, official 
ly rendered to Secretary Carlisle, that 
silver certificates are mere warehous 
ing receipts, and not ‘‘ lawful money,” 
knocks the bottom completely outof Mr 
Bland’s proposed seigniorage certificates, 
which are to represent an imaginary gain 
where in fact there has been a loss to the 
Treasury. A silver certificate says: 
‘This certifies that there have been 
deposited in the Treasury of the United 
States —-— silver dollars, payable to the 
bearer on demand.’’ Now what kind 
of inscription would he put upon one 
of Mr. Bland’s seigniorage certificates? 
No silver dollars have been deposited 
in the Treasury to correspond with 
them. The bullion bought by the Gov 
ernment under the Sherman act is not 
worth as much as it cost by 25 per cent 
The bullion in the silver dollar is worth 
only 50 cents. If the Treasury stock were 
offered for sale, the price would probably 
fall 25 percent. more. Now seigniorage 
represents a gain to the Government over 
and above the value of the coin produced, 
and always takes the form of coin. It 
cannot have any other form. Thus, un- 
der the Bland-Allison act the Govern- 
ment bought, say, 100,000 ounces of 
silver bullion at one dollar per ounce 
and coined $129,000 out of it. The ex- 
tra $29,000 was seigniorage, but it ex 
istedin a tangible form, and the public 
bought those dollars and paid gold for 
them, dollar for dollar, then redeposited 
them and took silver certificates. Mr 
Bland’s seigniorage certificates can 
If his bill should 
pass, they would be only a shadow of a 
shade. It does not seem likely that his 
bill will pass. 


never ‘‘ materialize.’ 


The slough of despond into which the 
Democratic majority of the House has 
fallen on the question of getting a quo 
rum affords much comfort to ex-Speaker 
feed and his friends. They gleefully 
predict that the Democrats will yet 
have to come to the method of ‘‘ count 
ing’’ a quorum. Many Democrats are 


said privately to admit the likelihood of 


this. Buta party cannot get along even 
by the method of counting a quorun 
unless it can keep a quorum of its 
own members on hand. The Republi 
cans now sit contemptuously silent in 
their places, but if they were in danger 
of being counted to make a quorun 

they could easily stop that and compel 
the Democrats to muster a quorum of 
their own, by absenting themselves from 
the hall. The Democrats did that under 
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> Reed rules. Who doesnot recall the 
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campaign document of 1890, consisting 
of a picture of the empty Democrati 
benches? The Republicans passed their 
laws, not by dint of counting a quorun 

but by dint of having a quorum of their 
own present to vote. The Democrats 


would be no better off under Reed rules 


than they are now, if they could not get 
a voting majority of theirown party into 
the House. Under any rules the thing 


comes down to getting a majority to | 


vote before it can pass a law 





Mr. Hewitt accounted for the boldness 
of his remarks at the Southern Society's 
banqueton Thursday night bysaying that 
he could no longer be suspected of politi 
calambition. That was one of the most 
biting things he said. Fearless utter 
ance of the truth has become a lost art 
with the truckling and time-serving 
breed of politicians, who are most of 
fensive precisely because they dare not 
run the risk of offending anybody. If 
abandoning all political hope is the se 
cret of courage like Mr. Hewitt’'s, 
a society ought at once to be formed 
on that principle for the unlocking of 
honest men’s mouths. Then from others 
than the ex-Mayor we might hope to get 
that thrill of civic pride which comes 
from hearing ignoble men and measures 
nobly denounced. Mr. Hewitt branded 
Senator Hill full on the forehead as “ta 
mere petty politician, without statesman 
ship, without breadth or power of intel- 
lect, without character, without ¢] 
right to speak forthe great State of New 
York.’’ The Southern men at the banquet 
could tind no satisfactory answer to his 
charge that the public men of the South 
to-day are degenerate successors of Ben 
ton and Calhoun, nor can the Southern 
Congressmen in Washington. His de- 


scription of Mr. Bland’s latest folly as an 


attempt *‘ to coin a vacuum,” or rather 
‘a negative quantity on the other side 
of the vacuun was as truthful as was 


his assertion that the Southern support 


of such madness is due to “ignorance 
crass ignorance Mr. Hewitt has shown 
|} once more that he does not need to hold 
public oftice in order to render a great 
public servi 

Mr. Hewitt'’s frank a searching 1 


| - } 2 . ? 1 seers > , ; , 
marks have created unpleasant emotions 


among their subjects at Washingto1 
} > Lint —. r } } ’ . } 
ind the chief sufferers bv them are de 
ciaring, with what he aptiv stvied that 
ignoran wl goes forward with 
+} —e is ¢ 2 tte —— - 
é angerous st gt ts own con 
‘ : 
victions.’’ that he is in his dotage 
C)me t savs 


hat Mr Hewitt has 


ined that gang in the East who ars 


trying to put their hands into other peo 

ple's pockets, to rob the people of the 
, : 

West and Sout! litherto the conten 





ation. 


tion of these champions of the people of 
the West and South has been that their 
po kets were en pty ind that what the 
champions wer in search { were 
means Whereby s of 1 ney 
f the gold- bugs of the East 1id 
ve detl t i inte the Yo int t 
ro ’ vacu nv mot t nm you 
can ~comn a Vacuutl . Neit! I im vou 
borrow monev from a man whom you 
call offensive nahies Ther i! men mm 
the West and South who are able to 
comprehend these fundamental truths 


of the business and financial relations of 
the South and West tothe East, but only 
a few of them appear to get into Con 


gress 


\ correspondent asks what is the meat 
ing of the word coin isusedinther 


‘ent issue of United States bonds There 


has been so much solemn fo ling wit! 
this subject by Congress during the past 


twenty vears that any one may be ex 


cused for doubts in relation to it 
These bonds are tssued under the act 
of July 14. i870, which declares that 
they shall be redeemable n coin of 
the present standard value, at the plea 
fsure of the United States after ter 
vears from the dat of their issue 
and bearing interest pavable semi-annu 
ally in such coin at the rate of five per 
cent. perannum The coin then recog 
nized by law was both silver and gold at 
the Image ratio of to but practi 
ally it was gold only. silver dollars hav 
ing bee KM fr irculation by 
{ aws { » : ar * lr ts 
Congress t is r by rbid 
ne t nage ot t standart lollar 
it nt l ting ft legal 
tender of other silver ns to five dol 
lars In one payment In 187s Congress 


by the Bland-Allison act, restored the 


Siver dailar ta Iiae ‘ 
Siisver ‘ i thre iis Ara 


legal-tender 


‘ins. but provided that silver should be 


ined only for the Government and in 
limited mounts monthly In 1890 
Congress repealed so much of the 


last-mentioned act as required the 


‘hase and coinage of silver 





bullion, and substituted in leu thereof 


the purchase of certain amounts of sil- 
ver bullion and the issue of legal-tender 
reasury notes for the same, and de 
lared that it was the established policy 
f the United States to maintain the 
two metals at a parity with each other 


n 1895 Congress repealed the purchas- 


ing and issuing clauses of the last-men 


tine j t 
‘i ie’ta a ‘ 


The result of all this is that the new 
bonds are payable, principal and interest, 
in silverdollars or gold dollars, at the op 
tion of the Government, but that this 
option is of no consequence, since the 
duty of keeping the two kinds of dollars 


verneaisaliliy tLe bein 


a 
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at par with each other is incumbent 
on the secretary of the treasury, 
and since the means are placed in his 
hands for doing so. The very bonds in 
question were issued for this purpose. 
This is no hardship for the Government, 
since it has received the value of 100 
cents gold for all the silver certificates 
and silver dollars outstanding. It was 
enabled to exact this price by virtue of 
the limitation placed upon coinage 
and issue, private individuals not 
being allowed to take silver to the mint 
and have it coined for their own use, as 
they might and still may do with gold. 
All apprehensions may, therefore, be dis- 
missed regarding the coin in which the 
bonds are payable, unless it is feared 
that the United States may repudi- 
ate some part of its debts. It 
should be remarked that all the out- 
standing bonds (except the Pacific Rail- 
road currency 6s) were issued under the 
same act of Congress as the new 5s, 
and are subject to the same interpreta- 
tion. The Government paid its matur- 
ing debts, principal and interest, in gold 
coin, even during the darkest hours 
of the war, unless they were spe- 
cifically payable in some other kind 
of money. A dollar of Government 
debt not specially described always 
meant a gold dollar at the Treasury 
counter. Amid much folly and some 
dishonesty this precious heritage has 
come down to us, and nobody now liv- 
ing will ever see it violated. 





The many men of many minds who 
make up the Senate committee on for- 
eign relations have turned in their 
several and conflicting reports on 
the Hawaiian affair, apparently in 
the amiable desire to please all tastes 
and fancies. Chairman Morgan, for so 
ardent a swashbuckler, is singularly 
moderate. A year ago he was enthusi- 
astic for annexation and loud in praise 
of Harrison and Stevens. Hestill thinks 
those two gentlemen were wise and pa- 
triotic and constitutional in all they did, 
but he thinks, as well, that the flat re- 
versal of their policy by President Cleve- 
land and Minister Blount was also 
wise and patriotic and constitutional. 
They are all honorable men, in fact, ac- 
cording to him, except the Queen, upon 
whom he is very severe as ‘‘ the author 
and promoter of a revolution in Ha- 
waii.”’ Why the revolution went on 
after she had ‘‘ postponed her determi- 
nation’ to have one, is not very clearly 
explained by Senator Morgan. The 
sceptical, however, will see some light 
thrown upon this mystery by the ex- 
tracts published from Mr. Blount’s testi- 
mony before the committee. He told of 
being approached two years ago by 
Thurston, when he (Blount) was chair- 
man of the House committee on foreign 
affairs, to find out whether the Demo- 
cratic party could be brought to favor 
the annexation of Hawaii. Even more 
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significant was Secretary Foster’s go- 
ing to him with Stevens’s famous let- 
ter of November 20, 1892, heralding the 
“golden hour near at hand,” with the 
request that Mr Blount would try to 
bring his party to support the scheme of 
annexation. After this, the virtuous 
surprise of Secretary Foster, three 
months later, at the ‘ unexpected”’ 
revolution and intrigue for annexation 
was about as fine a bit of comic acting 
as the annals of the stage can show 
any Presbyterian elder ever to have 
achieved. 





What the Tribune has certified to be 
‘the prosperous republic’’ of Hawaii, 
would appear from its own Honolulu 
correspondence of Thursday to be 
neither prospero us nor a republic. Presi- 
dent Dole is said to recognize the fact 
that the provisional government has 
‘* outlived its usefulness,’ and to be en- 
gaged in drafting a constitution. What 
this is to be is explained more fully in 
the Sun’s correspondence,where we read 
that there is certain to be a denial of uni- 
versal suffrage in the election of ‘‘ the 
members of the upper house and of the 
general Government.’ ‘‘ This may not 
seem republican,’’ says the correspon- 
dent gravely, but then we ought to re- 
member, he adds, that ‘‘ a republic in 
the full acceptation of the term is no 
more practicable in Hawaii than it is in 
India.” In addition to these troubles 
relating to the form of government, 
there is a tremendous row going on al- 
ready about ‘‘the offices.’ A great 
many patriotic Americans are on the 
spot, some of them late arrivals, who 
view with deep disgust the action of the 
oligarchs in keeping all the oftices for 
themselves and their friends, and who 
are Clamoring for some more representa- 
tive government—in other words, one 
which will give them a good place on 
the pay-roll. They very properly call 
themselves the American League, and 
their ranks are said to be recruited 
every steamer by patriots out of a job in 
this country. They are united and de- 
termined, they are right up to date in 
the methods of American politics, and 
are bound to make the old-fogy mem- 
bers of the provisional government di- 
vide the spoils with them or quit their 
fooling altogether. On top of all this 
there is a burning Chinese question, a 
Japanese question still hotter, and a 
Portuguese question fully as hot. Tak- 
ing all the indications together, it is 
clear that the era of theatric govern- 
ment in Hawaii is rapidly drawing to a 
close, and that the revolution must 
either go forwards or backwards. It can- 
not stick half-way down the slope much 
longer. 





Full returns of the recent election in 
Pennsylvania show that Grow’s majori- 
ty for Congressman-at-large closely ap- 
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proaches the phenomenal figures of 
Cleveland’s majority over Folger for the 
Governorship of New York in 1882. The 
Democratic candidate in this State 
twelve years ago received 192,854 more 
votes than his opponent, while the lead 
of the Republican candidate in Pennsy! 
vania last week was 187,819. There was 
a falling off of about one-fifth in the to- 
tal vote from the figures of the corre- 
sponding election for Congressman-at- 
large in 1892, but the Republican vote is 
well up towards the record then made. 
The showing for the two parties is as 
follows: 


Rep. Dem. Rep. maj. 
Ee 512,057 448,714 62,543 
| aor 486,028 298,209 187319 


Everything indicates that many thou- 
sands of Democrats are so much disgust- 
ed with the record of their party to date 
that they went to the polls and voted for 
the Republican candidate, while many 
thousands more refrained from voting 
altogether. 





Senator Hill makes known the fact 
that he does not desire or intend to run 
for Governor of New York this fall, as 
rumor has been saying he did, and that 
he expects to see Gov. Flower renominat- 
ed. It would be a very poor year for 
Mr. Hill to run, since there would be 
nothing for him to ‘‘ trade off’’ in re- 
turn for Republican votes. Then, too 
the Maynard incident and the rejection 
of Messrs. Hornblower and Peckham are 
still fresh in the public mind. If, under 
these conditions, Mr. Hill were to seek 
an expression of popular opinion upon 
himself as a statesman, he might get 
one very similar to that which his friend 
Maynard received. His withdrawal is a 
sad blow to Republican hopes, for it de- 
prives them of the weakest opposing 
candidate that they could expect to 
have. They will need to have a very 
weak candidate against them if Platt’s 
leadership is continued till the next 
campaign, as now seems inevitable 
He has succeeded already in greatly 
damaging the brightest prospect his 
party has had for a quarter of acentury ; 
and instead of having a ‘‘ sure thing’ 
of this State in the next election, which 
everybody thought it had after the last 
election, it has merely a fighting chance, 
dependent entirely upon the factional 
quarrel in the Democratic ranks. 





A curious illustration of the ignorant 
comment often made upon public affairs 
is found in these remarks by a Republi- 
can organ in New Hampshire, the Man- 
chester Mirror: 

“It is a parody upon justice when John Y. 
McKane is sent to the penitentiary for elec- 
tion frauds, and the man in whose interest 
these frauds were perpetrated and whose 
success was accomplished by them acts as 
President of the republic. Cleveland should 
pardcn McKane at once and appoint him to 
an honorable office, or resign.” 


These frauds were really committed in 
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the interest, not of President Cleveland 
in the election of 1892, but of the Demo- 
cratic candidates last fall for judge of 
the Supreme Court in the district con- 


taining Gravesend, and for judge of the | 


Court of Appeals, both of whom were 
defeated by great majorities. The sug 
gestion that Cleveland should appoint 
McKane to an honorable oftice recalls 
the fact that Harrison did appoint Me 
Kane’s man to the ofticeof United States 
marshal, whose duty it was to supervise 
the administration of the federal ele 

tion laws for the prevention of election 
frauds! McKane turned the Democratic 
majority of 372 in Gravesend in 1884 into 
a majority of 486 for Harrison in 1888 


The bill incorporating the ‘* Provident 
Loan Society of New York,” which has 
been introduced at Albany, ought to be 
come a law without opposition. Its ob 
ject is to empower some of our most 
charitably-minded and_ public-spirited 
citizens, including Mr. Hewitt, Mr 
Fairchild, the Rev. Dr. Greer, Mr. John 
S. Kennedy, Mr. William E. Dodge, Mr. 
Charles 8. Smith, and Mr Seth Low, 
to establish pawnbroking agencies for 
the benefit of the poor. 
give loans on the most reasonable terms 


The object is to 


possible to persons in distress who may 
be vouched for as worthy to receive such 
aid. The business will be conducted on 
humane principles, and money will be 
lent on the most generous terms con 
sistent with business considerations, and 
in such ways as to encourage repay- 
ment and redemption of the personal 
property pledged. Payments will be al 
lowed in instalments, and in various ways 
the society will endeavor to aid deserv 
ing people who are in distress through 
sickness or enforced idleness, to tide over 
the period of temporary misfortune with 
the least possible permanent loss and 
with entire self-respect. It would be 
difficult to conceive of a more deserving 
form of genuinely helpful charity than 
this is, and we presume that there will 
be no opposition to it among the mem- 
bers of the Legislature. 


‘‘ This is avery religious community,” 
wrote a traveller in the remote West to 
his friends some fifty years ago; ‘‘ the 
people carefully observe the scriptural 
injunction which says, ‘ Let God be true, 
but every man aliar.’’’ This scriptural 
injunction must have been in the mind 
of the writer of a report on the Wilson 
tariff bill for the Portland (Ore.) Cham- 
ber of Commerce, which begins as fol 
lows 


“The Wilsen Bill.—The so-called Wils 
bill, more nearly a free-trade measure than 
has been the law of the !and for more than 


forty years, has already passed the House of 
Representatives. The only chance of defeat 
ing it isin the United States Senate. It not 


only strikes at nearly every mining and manu 
facturing interest, especially in the Northern 
States, but it abselutely sounds the death 
knell to several interests in which the Stat 


Oregon is deeply interested 
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Forty years That term, of cours: 
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cludes the Morrill tariff of 1861 and the 
tariff of 1857 


mancer goes on to describe the ap 


As the report of this ro 


proaching death of the wool industry in 
Oregon, we will compare the Wilson bill 
with those tariffs as to wool and wool 


lens 

1857 1st W ils 
Wool virtually fre p 
i lankets ) tie, & 
rilanbeis i 
Carpets 24 


There was no duty on coalin the tarifl 
of 1857 
or on copper or copper ore in the tar 
of 1857 or in that of 1Is61 
Wilson bill is, on the whole, more pm 

tective than the later Morrill taritts ot 
1862 and 1864, if we take into account 
the internal taxes on 


There was no duty on iron or 


which then existed but have since been 
re} ealed 


Much of the football furore, both i 
the colleges and among the public 
been due to the popular passion tor . 
which the newspapers all cultivate, a 
which most instructors of youth do litt! 
or nothing to repress. A disposition t& 


manufactures 


‘‘ hysterical excitement’ is, in fact, in 


many quarters cultivated as a peculiar 


ly American and very valuable quality 


President Eliot of Harvard, in his annua! 


report, says of athletic sports in coll 


when ‘‘ exaggerated’ 


‘*They induce in masses of sp 
interesting games an bysterical ex 
which too many Americans enjoy, but w 
is evidence, pot of physical strength and 
of passion, but of feebleness and shallow 
This is lamentably true. The typica 
‘good American”’ of the newspaper 
and public dinners is nearly always in 
state bordering on frenzy about every 
thing which interests him, and he culti 
vates this tendency as a sign of s 
thing new and great in the moral and 
tellectual world; the fact being, as Presi 
dent Eliot points out, that it Is a sig: 
weakness, and, he might have add 
barbarism. The savage is the most ex 
citable of men, and he cools down as he 


becomes more civilized and faces 


with more and more composur Aft 
a football match, the victors. far fr 
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seeking to display a modest stillness at 
humility, a manly Greek horror of excess 
seek to indulge in every form of extray 
gant rejoicing—yelling, howling, ju 
ing, drinking, singing, and dancing. ti 
the colle ge yard resembles an Indian vil 


lage after a successful raid In s 
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colleges these saturnalia are encouraged 


| and even promoted by the faculty. They 


come out on balconies and Trejo! to see 


+ 


their students converted into an uproar 


ious mob. Thev even furnish wood f 
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The st ish came iast ve ir when 
t fir failed for $1,250,000, with 
S25 secured to favored creditors, 
ind 1 ther assets whatever. Among 
| ins ired c1 tors figure many 
well-known Englishmen, like the brother 
Sir John Gorst, who is down in the 
schedules for 895,000, and the Right Hon. 
\. J. Balfour, for $45,000. The combina 


tion of high interest and eminent piety 
had proved too much for these credulous 
nvestors, and the 


illion dollars which 


they turned over to the firm is now r 


ted by the committee of creditors to 
in abs lutely lost.’” One of the bishop's 
sons has fled, and the indictment against 
the other is quashed They may yet set 


ip in London or New York and resume 


operations on a larger scale. Certainly 
the stock of the gullible in either city is 


by no me ins exhausted 
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NO QUORUM. 

THE state of affairs in the House of 
Representatives is this: A considerable 
number of members, under the leader- 
ship of Mr. Bland, desire, and have 
through all the month of February de- 
sired, to pass a bill. They constitute a 
majority of the members present. At 
every possible opportunity some member 
opposed to the bill raises a question of a 
quorum of the House being present. A 
count is thereupon ordered; less than 
a quorum answer to their names; a 
call of the House is ordered; the Speak- 
er’s warrant to arrest absentees is issued, 
and the sergeant-at arms, through his 
deputies, proceeds to hunt them up, in 
town and out of town, and arrest them 
and bring them tothe bar of the House. 
When they are caught and brought in, 
they deny the legality of their arrest, or 
denounce it as an abuse, or give excuses, 
sometimes penitent and sometimes hu- 
morous. There may be then show of 
punishment in the temporary inflic- 
tion of a fine, with the understanding 
that all fines will be remitted when the 
session ends. As a rule, an invariable 
rule, no one is ever punished. When a 
quorum is thus procured, the House re- 
sumes business. The business consists 
for a time in dilatory motions. Then 
there is another absence of members, 
another count, another call of the 
House, more arrests, more excuses; and 
so the thing goes on. 

This state of affairs fn the House of 
Representatives is not new. There has 
never been a Congress, so far as the 
memory of man runs, in which it has 
not occurred. It certainly has _hap- 
pened often, and it certainly will happen 
again. Tradition has preserved innu- 
merable stories of the shifts of old sta- 
gers in avoiding arrest, in coining ex- 
cuses, and the like. The experienced 
member, like a sensible man, does not 
spend the weary night in the fetid 
atmosphere of an_ ill-ventilated hall. 
Neither does he go to bed in his own 
house or hotel or lodgings, where the 
sergeant-at-arms can find him and ruth- 
lessly order him to get up and dress and 
come out in the chilled night air and be 
laughed at when he is marched up to the 
Speaker's desk. He goes tosome friend’s 
house, or gets a friend to take a room 
at a hotel and register while he slips 
up and occupies the friend’s room; he 
takes a train and goes to Ba!timore, 
where he enjoys the hospitality of an 
inn, and the next day expresses his re- 
grets to the House that he had been mis- 
informed by the people of Baltimore, 
and led to believe that there were no re- 
turn trains to Washington after sunset. 

At the same time in the Legislature of 
New York there has been no such state 
of affairs, and, so far as the memory of 
man runs, there never has been. There 
may have been a call of the House to 
bring in members to vote for a bill, but 
never to vote against one. It is in the 





House of Representatives that the 
leader of a victorious column raises 
recruits for the enemy. Why this dif- 
ference between the national and State 
legislatures? The members of the latter 
are not men of greater ability or wisdom 
than those of the former. They are cer- 
tainly men of much less legislative ex- 
perience, and consequently are more 
under the control of their party leaders. 
Why is it that in one legislative body 
there is this frequently recurring condi- 
tion of affairs, and that in the other it 
never exists? 

The reason is that, in the State of New 
York, laws can be enacted only by the 
majority; but in Congress we are sub- 
jected to what may be termed the legis- 
lation of the minority. There are 128 
members in our Assembly, and it re- 
quires the votes of 65 to pass a bill; in 
the House of Representatives a bill may 
be passed not only by a minority, but 
actually by one-fourth of the members 
of the House plus one. For simplicity 
of illustration, let it be assumed that the 
House consists of 200 members. Of 
these, 101 will constitute a quorum, and 
51 will be a majority of the quorum and 
sufficient to enact the most important, 
the most far-reaching, the most inju- 
rious statute that partisanship or folly 
could have framed. 

The principle of the Constitution, a 
principle which we have all been taught 
to respect, is undoubtedly that the ma- 
jority shall rule; but a minor provision, 
in what might be called a code of proce- 
dure for the practical working of Con- 
gress, unfortunately contains a brief pro- 
vision which enables a minority to rule. 
The fifth section of Article L says: 
‘* Each House shall be the Judge of the 
Elections, Returns and Qualifications of 
its own Members, and a Majority of 
each shall constitute a Quorum to do 
Business ; but a smaller Number may 
adjourn from day to day,” etc., etc. 
It will be observed that the Constitution 
does not say that the majority of a quo- 
rum may enact laws, but that undoubt- 
edly follows from general usage and par- 
liamentary law. It is singular that in 
the Convention the drift of discussion 
was the other way. Mr. Gorham ‘’ con- 
tended that less than a majority in each 
house should be made a quorum, other- 
wise great delay might happen in busj- 
ness.’’ Mr. Mercer ‘‘ was also for less than 
the majority” ; ‘‘he was for leaving it to 
the Legislature to fix the quorum, as in 
Great Britain, where the requisite num- 
ber is small and no inconvenience has 
been experienced.’”’ Mr. Gouverneur 
Morris moved to fix the quorum at thir- 
ty-three members in the House and four- 
teen in the Senate. Mr. Gerry ‘* seemed 
to think that some further precau- 
tion than merely fixing the quo- 
rum might be necessary’’; ‘“‘he pro- 
posed that the number for a quorum 
in the House of Representatives should 
not exceed fifty, nor be less than thirty- 





three.’ At that time the prospective 
numbers of the two houses were in the 
Senate twenty-six and in the House six- 
ty-five. The fear of not having members 
enough to do business was a case of well- 
founded. apprehension. The first Con- 
gress had to wait from the 4th of March 
to the 28th of April before a quorum ap- 
peared. The fear of legislation by a 
minority did not disturb the Conven- 
tion. 

It cannot be denied that the case is 
involved in those moral perplexities 
which confuse men’s minds and leave 
the less scrupulous of them free to do 
that which will best serve their own 
side. One party is trying to accom- 
plish something according to the 
forms prescribed by the Constitu- 
tion, and the other is trying to 
maintain the general principle of 
the Constitution that this something 
must be accomplished by a majority of 
the House and not bya minority. It is 
not really a case of minority against 
majority, but of minority against mi- 
nority. Onone occasion Mr. Bland se- 
cured 164 votes in favor of the bill, yet 
could not pass it. If he could have 
brought in fifteen members to vote 
against it, it would have passed. 

This is certainly an anomalous state of 
affairs where the opponents of a measure 
can be coerced into assisting to pass it. 
No men ever have been or ever will be 
willing to be used by their opponents; 
and men who resist such attempts gene- 
rally feel that they have right on their 
side, and resort to all manner of techni- 
calities or subterfuges to escape bearing 
a burden which they believe should not 
be placed on their backs. If Mr. Bland 
could secure 179 persons to draw his sil- 
ver-car through the House, there would 
be speeches and votes against its 
triumphal progress, but no factious op- 
position. The good sense, the reason- 
ableness of the American mind would say, 
‘‘In this country the majority rules, and 
the minority, having done its best, gives 
way.”’ But Mr. Bland’s 164 men are not 
able to drag the car through the House; 
it sticks there, and so he sends out and 
brings in fifteen men who are opposed 
to the progress of the car, and who, 
if left to themselves, would hold 
it back; and he harnesses them to it and 
bids them pull as effectively as his own 
followers. This they will not do. They 
balk, and as soon as the sergeant-at- 
arms takes his hand off their shoulders 
they run away again. They feel doubly 
bound to do this, partly because they are 
opposed to the car being wheeled over 
to the Senate, and partly because it 
is a matter of honor with them not 
to be placed in a false position— 
that is, in a position where, when 
voting ‘‘no,’’ they may be suspected of 
covertly voting “ aye.’’ If fifteen New 
York members, for instance, were se- 
cretly in favor of the bill, they might 
go in and vote ‘“‘no”’ in order to satisfy 
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their constituents, knowing perfectly 
well all the while that those fifteen votes 
in the negative would be just as effec- 
tive to pass the bill as if they had been 
changed to the affirmative. No man 
likes to be placed in a position where his 
acts and motives are suspected; and 
in many minds the obligation to pay a 
debt is greater when it is a debtof honor 
than when there is a bond in the case. 
Certain it is, that one minority cannot 
command the respect of the other mino- 
rity, and that minority legislation will 
always be the parent of ‘‘obstructive 
tactics,’ or ‘‘ anarchy,’ or whatever we 
choose to call it, such as we have seen 
during the present month. 

The evil will require a constitutional 
amendment to cure it. Such an amend 
ment will be opposed by the men in 
Congress who have bills to pass, and 
especially by those who have bills to 
pass during the short session and in the 
last days of the session. But such an 
amendment would stifle many an un- 
worthy job, and would make the coun- 
try tolerably secure, and would prevent 
the enormous waste of legislative time 
which we have seen and shall see again, 
and would secure the majority of the 
people against legislation by the mi- 
nority. One part of the legislative ma- 
chinery of the general government is 
defective. It has creaked and rattled 
and got out of gear, and stopped the 
movement of the machine often before, 
and must again. It is always thus with 
a defective part. The creaking and 
rattling and obstructing must necessarily 
recur until the defect be remedied. The 
plan of counting a quorum, and the plan 
of fining a member, and all other plans 
will fail. Men will not be coerced into 
supporting a measure to which they are 
opposed. If measures of such’ impor- 
tance as will arouse such opposition are 
to be passed, let them be by a majority 
of our Representatives and Senators in 
Congress. 


NEO-BIMETALLISM AT BOSTON. 


THERE are two distinct novelties in the 
letter on the above subject from Gen. 
Francis A. Walker which appeared in 
Saturday’s Fvening Post. The first new 
thing we discover is, that bimetallism 
does not demand the concurrent circula- 
tion of the two metals, but is satisfied 
with an alternate circulation, i. e., with 
two kinds of monometallism, as was the 
case in France from 1803 to 1873. The 
second new thing is, that the neo-bimetal- 
lism of Boston is designed to quiet ‘‘ the 
feelings of wrong and anger in the West 
and South so unpleasantly manifest of 
late years.”’ 

It quite takes our breath away to learn 
that concurrent circulation of the two 
metals is not an essential feature of bi- 
metallism. We have been attentive ob- 


servers of the controversy as it has taken 
place in three international conferences, 
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as well as in Congress and on the hust- 
ings passim, and we aftirm that without 
such concurrent circulation bimetallism 
has no popular standing whatever, if in 
deed it has any other kind of standing. 
Possibly some people have cherished in 
their bosoms the idea of an alternate 
standard as an advantageous thing for 
the world. We know that Jevons once 
had such an idea, although his last word 
on the subject of bimetallism was de- 
cidedly adverse to it, either nationally 
or internationally, as was also the last 
word of Bagehot. Gen. Walker was him 
self a memberof one of the international 
conferences referred to, but neither he 
nor any other member of it alluded toan 
alternate standard as a desirable thing, 
so far as the ofticial report informs us. 
Now,aword about the West and South 

It isa matter of record that the West 
and South, considered as one group, 
voted in the House of Representatives 
for the silver-repeal bill. 
all had been cast by any State north of 
Maryland or east of Ohio, the repeal bill 
would still have been passed by more 
than twenty majority. Neither the West 
nor the South (nor the East for that mat- 
ter) makes nice distinctions on this sub 
ject. To the great mass of the people the 


If no votes at 


silver question has but one complexion 
Only here and there can a person be 
found who knows what you mean when 
you talk about a ratio of coinage. Even 
college graduates who have net given 
special attention to the subject are puz 
zled to know the difference between a 
concurrent circulation and an alternate 
circulation. ‘‘ What is the meaning of 
all this talk about 16 to 1?’ said a mem 
ber of the University Club to a group of 
his fellow-clubmen one perspiring day 
last summer when Congress was all 
ablaze with the subject 
ber of the group was able to tell him 
Very likely this man could tell the differ- 
ence between ohms, voits, and amperes 
in electrical science, while the one mem 


Only one mem 


ber of the group who did know what 
was meant by 16 to 1 did not know and 
perhaps could not be made to know the 
difference between those 
terms. 
condemn persons who consider the sil 
ver question all one thing and do not di 


electrical 
Hence we must not absolutely 


vide it up nicely as Gen. Walker does 
The point of all thisis, that when Gen 
Walker presents the West and South to 
us as a region to be soothed, he overlooks 
the fact that they have already had their 
own way as to the only silver question 
that the vast majority of them now 
understand, or ever can understand 
Moreover, the organs*of public opinion 
thereaway which were most influen- 
tial in bringing about the change in 
their Congressional vote, took decid- 
ed ground against the alternate stan 
dard which Gen. Walker favors. It was 
precisely because of the danger of slip 
ping to the silver standard that the Chi 
cago Tribune insisted, day after day and 
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week after week on the repeal of the 
Sherman act. So it was with most of 
the newspapers West and South which 
favored the repeal, and so it will be now 
if Gen. Walker brings to their attention 
aplan for getting on to thesilver standard 
and taking the chances of getting back 
to the gold standard at some future time 
The idea was well expressed by ex 
Speaker Reed in a debate with Bland 
when he said that what he objected to 
was not having the double standard, but 
getting on to the silver standard by in 
advertence. Gen, Walker thinks that the 
West and South will be charmed with 
the prospect of an increasing supply of 
money. How such increase is to be had 
with asystem which gives us gold at 
one time and silver at another, accord 
ing to the old French model, he does not 
show. The only present danger as re 
gards the West and South is, that Gen 
Walker and his following may persuade 
them that they have a grievance which 
they would not otherwise be aware of 


POLITICAL ECONOMY) IND THE PRO 
PLE 

Diction 

contains, un 

der the head of “ Definitions,” the fol 

lowing very just observation 


THE fifth part of Palgrave's 
ary of Political Economy’ 


“It must not be forgotten that the practi 
eal usefulness of political economy depends 
chiefly on its wide diffusion; so that the f 
mation of an economic language understood 
only by the specialist is highly undesi 
rable. For the promotion of the material 
welfare of a people few things can be more 
useful than patient inquiry the actua 
meaning of terms like wealth, income 


rent, wages, and profits, when 
mon larguage bv oedinaryv peo soon 
as ambiguities and inconsistencies are com 
monly perceived, language may be trusted to 
tind some way of ridding itse:f of them with 
f formal! definitions.” 





rut the assistance « 

This is the deliverance of Mr. Cannan 
of Balliol College, 
good deliverance it is It leads us to 


Oxford, and a very 


ask what usefulness political enonomy 
can have except “ practical usefulness.” 
What end can it serve in our day, except 
that of sharpening the wits of its pro- 
fessors, unless it has wide diffusion 
among the people and is accepted by 
them as authoritative teaching? And as 
a mere sharpener of the wits, in what 
way is it superior to the schoolmen’s 
philosophy ° 

In the same number of the ‘“ Diction 
ary’ we turn to the economist’s new 
mode of measuring economic quantities 
—quantities of utility, of desire, enjoy- 
ment, price, hire, and so on—and we find 
this from the Rev. P. H. Wicksteed: 

‘When the elements of the theory of di- 
mensions have been thoroughly grasped, it 
will be easy to apply it to economic questions; 
and it will be found an invaluable check in 
the more intricate problems of coérdination 
and analysis. Thus, if the unit of value-in-use 
or utility be taken as fundamental, and re 
garded as having the dimension U, and if 
the commodity we are considering be taken 
as having the dimension Q, then DEGREE oF 


UtiLity (q. v.) of the commodity, being the 
rate at which satisfaction is secured per 
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unit of commodity consumed, will have di- 
mensions U Q—!, and will be readily dis- 
tinguished from rate of enjoyment accruing 
to the consumer per unit of time, with di- 
mensions UT—!. Price determined by mar- 
ginal or final DEGREE OF UTILITY (q. v.) will 
have dimensions UQ@—'! or P, and hire, being 
price per unit of time, will obviously have 
dimensions PT—! or UQ—! T—.” 


We need hardly say that there is very 
little chance of hire, or price, or satis- 
faction in consumption, or value-in-use 
being popularly ascertained in any such 
way as this. Unhappily, there is still 
less chance of conclusions reached by 
such processes as this being generally 
accepted by the people. And yet the 
tendency in nearly all the colleges and 
among all the various schools is to 
study political economy in this way, by 
mathematical processes, and to clothe 
its simplest facts in ingenious defini- 
tions, and in truth, as far as possible, to 
give it the air of a recondite science. 
The consequence is that we fear its 
‘* practical usefulness’”’ is fast disap- 
pearing. As long as the people, in these 
days of democracy, care nothing about 
it, and do not even pretend to fol- 
low its discussions, it can hardly have 
any more human interest than specula- 
tions on the politics of Saturn. It is 
pleasant to see that so many of our 
young men are getting good mental 
exercise out of it, but its influence on 
human affairs is likely to prove nil. 

For the discovery of an ethical law of 
distribution all the younger economists 
are now supposed to be working eagerly, 
with diagrams, symbols, tables, and all 
the other tools of their trade. Its reve- 
lation would be worth any money to the 
civilized world. For, as Mr. J. B. Clark 
of Smith College, Northampton, informs 
us in the Dictionary: 

‘“‘“Among a self-asserting people industry 
loses truitfulness whenever the belief is wide- 
ly diffused that products are shared according 
to an unjust principle. If it were a general 
conviction that social evolution is in the di- 
rection of iniquity—that distribution already 
robs the workers and will rob them more 
hereafter—no force could prevent a violent 
overturning of the social order.” 

Now, what the economists are con- 
tributing to the sum of popular beliefs 
is, we fear, ‘‘ the belief that products 
are shared according to an unjust prin- 
ciple.’’ What the ‘ just principle’’ is 
they promise to tell us by and by, but 
decline to state how it is to be discov- 
ered. ‘Ethical science,’’ says Mr. 
Clark, ‘‘has not furnished a clear 
standard of justice in the double ap- 
portionment.” We must take leave to 
doubt whether it is ever likely to do 
so, and whether any ‘“‘ law’”’ of distribu- 
tion which the economists bring to light 
will ever be accepted by the multitude. 
The rule of distribution which the world 
has hitherto followed is to pay every 
man the sum necessary to secure his ser- 
vices—the capitalist what would in- 
duce him to invest, the  superin- 
tendent what would induce’ him 
to superintend, and the laborer what 
would induce him to labor. This is as 
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near as the human race has been able to 
come to giving people their deserts, and 
is apparently as near as it can come 
without the direct interposition of a 
divine ruler. For no matter what rule 
‘ethical science’’ (that is, the specu- 
lations of a few philosophers) may 
furnish, the difficulty of forcing men 
to live up to it will still remain. We 
shall have to compel capitalists to save 
and invest, and inventors to invent, and 
saptains of industry to plot and plan, 
and laborers to work contentedly for less 
than they think they ought, to have. 
The most hopeful reformer the world 
has seen has never yet said that he 
would be able to content everybody. 
Consequently, besides all our other de- 
visings, we must devise a plan for mak- 
ing everybody do his best against his 
will. 


PROTECTION AND DESPOTISM. 
SENATOR HAWLEY interposed in the Sen- 
ate debate last week to object to 
haste in passing the tariff bill. He did 
not believe that the business interests 
of the country would adjust themselves 
to the Wilson bill, and intimated that 
there were thousands of people in his 
State whose ‘‘ board and clothing and 
house-rent depended upon the wisdom 
of this bill.’’ He aftirmed that ‘‘ to them 
there was something more important 
than haste, namely, a small homoeopa- 
thic dose of justice and mercy.”’ 

The Connecticut Senator chose rather 
an unfortunate day to speak of the in- 
dustries of his State as in a condition of 
suspended animation, inasmuch as, at 
the very time he was speaking, de- 
spatches were being sent from his own 
city, Hartford, and other Connecticut 
towns giving accounts of the opening of 
many closed mills. If such things can 
occur with the date and rates of the 
new tariff still uncertain, what a 
genuine business boom might reason- 
ably be looked for with the tariff legis- 
lation actually disposed of, any busi- 
ness man could tell Senator Hawley. 
It is no doubt true that business is ter- 
ribly hampered by the remaining un- 
certainties connected with the tariff 
law. <As far as that goes, most business 
men would agree with Gen Hawley; 
but very few of them would agree with 
him in saying that if the tariff bill were 
promptly passed as it is, it would be all 
up with them. 

What is most striking in Senator Haw- 
ley’s view, however, is his tacit admis- 
sion that we in this country have prac- 
tically gone over to the despotic theory 
of government. Thatis to say, we have 
come to confess that our prosperity and 
happiness depend not ‘upon our own in- 
dustry and enterprise and virtue, but 
upon the beneficence and wisdom of our 
rulers. Like so many cringing Orientals, 
the business men of this country, if 
Senator Hawley’s description of them is 





correct, are prostrating themselves before 
the authorities at Washington, as before 
so many Moguls, Sultans, or Grand Vi- 
ziers, and begging them to do for them 
what they can by no means do for them- 
selves. ‘‘ It is not by our machinery or in- 
vention or abundance of raw materials, 
O Vicegerents of Allah,’ they cry in 
chorus, “ that we can manufacture and 
get gain, but only by gracious aid of 
your Serene Highnesses and Almighti- 
nesses.’” That is the language of slaves 
addressing a despot, yet it is practically 
the language which the freest people on 
earth have come to employ. 

The hardiest would scarcely maintain 
that this attitude, whether wise and ne- 
cessary now or not, is in keeping with 
the traditions and the early tendencies 
of our government. In the last number 
of the Yale Review we find some just 
and timely remarks,well worth quoting, 
on the great change that has taken 
place in the last few years in our ideas 
of ‘‘ the relation between the Govern 
ment and the people’”’: 


‘““We have been taught that the people 
themselves were primarily responsible for 
their own happiness or misery; and that while 
the Government could do something to help 
them, it could not take this primary responsi- 
bility off the shoulders of the freemen them- 
selves. Of late this healthful sentiment has 
changed. The freeman’s view of the functions 
of Government has given place to that of the 
serf. We are being taught by many speakers 
that wages depend not upon the efficiency of 
the laborer, but upon the action of Congress, 
We are given masses of special legislation to 
promote the happiness of all sorts of people; 
and we are by implication telling these people 
that, if they are not happy, itis the fault of 
Congress, and that the remedy is to be found 
in seating a different man in Congress, who 
will pass a different kind of law.” 

How vast this change is since Wash- 
ington’s time may be seen by reading 
the pleas he was forced to make for suf- 
ficient power for the federal Government 
to enable it decently to exist. In those 
days there was nothing the people dread- 
ed more than over-government. The 
strongest argument against the Consti- 
tution of 1787 was that it opened the 
way for Congress to meddle intolera- 
bly with the liberty and the _ prop- 
erty of the individual citizen. What 
would those jealous freemen say to the 
spectacle presented by their descendants 

ning to Congress year after year to 
a.. ‘or legislative control of their pri- 
vate business ? Could they understand 
it in the slightest degree? We do not 
think they could unless they were fa- 
miliar with the provective legislation of 
the last thirty years, which has gradual- 
ly taught a whole generation to believe 
that it is the duty of Congress to have a 
fatherly care of every man’s business, 
which, without it, will go speedily to 
ruin. We recognize the sincerity of many 
of our excited manufacturers in their de- 
lusions about the tariff, but delusions we 
are sure they are under, and will soon 
find out themselves. They are like men 
drowning in two feet of water and call- 
ing loudly for help, when all they need 
to do is to stand upon their own feet, 
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One of the greatest blessings of the pass 

age of the Wilson bill will be that it will 
make our manufacturers thoroughly 
ashamed of their abject professions of 
helplessness without a tariff. 


WOMEN AT THE UNIVERSITY OF PARIS 
NEW YORK, February 18, 1S‘ 

PARIS isthe paradise of students, and the 
University of Paris may be called the paradise 
par excellence of the woman student. It is 
open to her on precisely the same terms as to 
men. A diploma from a college, or from a 
proper preparatory school, or an examination 
atthe university itself, is all that is necessary 
to admit her to an equal and acknowledged 
place among the thousands of other students, 
male and female, on its rolls. Indeed, if she 
is not studying for a degree, she need not pre- 
sent any testimonials of fitness at all, but may 
follow any course of lectures or as many 
courses as she may choose without any 
preliminaries whatever, and with po more 
trouble than finding out where the lecture-rooms 
are, and walking intothem, entails. Scores of 
women, many of them elderly, some even very 
old, follow the courses in this way, making up, 
anonymously as it were, their lack of early 
training, and getting for themselves at least 
an idea of the higher education they hear so 
much about. 

This is particularly the case at the Sorbonne 
proper (the original University) and the Col- 
lége de France, where the lectures on litera- 
ture, languages, history, and the like are given. 
Here the women, both regularly matriculated 
étudiantes and the simple listeners above de- 
scribed, flock in such numbers that the more 
popular and ‘‘ornamental” courses, as, for 
instance, the History of French Literature 
in the Eighteenth Century, 6r ‘‘ Le Roman 
tisme francais et allemand,” or ** L’ Histoire de 
Art en Gréce,” are sarcastically called by the 
angry male students who find themselves 
crowded out of the best seats, or out of the 
room altogether, Cours des Dames. Often it 
is the lecturer rather than the lecture that at- 
tracts. <A brilliant, eloquent speaker, a strik- 
ing or interesting personality, almost always 
gathers the women about him by the dozens. 
Even in such courses, however, as the lectures 
on Psychology of Professor Ribot (editor of 
the Revue Philosophique), women, old and 
young, form a large majority of the assistance. 
Many of them are, of course, earnest and 
capable students, but many others, especially 
the no longer young French women, are not, 
and the real ‘‘woman student” herself cannot 
but consider them queer characters for a class- 
room. Yet there is a pathos about these be- 
lated ones too: their presence expresses a need 
the opportunity to gratify which has come too 
late. It should also be added that they have 
their male counterparts to bear them com 
pany. The bemoostes Haupt, male as well as 
female, flourishes in these free Paris lectures, 
which any beggar from the streets may enter 
and enjoy if he will—and he sometimes dees, 
of a cold or stormy winter day, for the sa//es 
de lecture are nicely warmed 

This loose and liberal management of the 
university lectures, though a great advantage, 
a blessing even, to many, as we have seen, is a 
very serious disadvantage from a scholarly 
point of view, for by admitting such a mass of 
unwinnowed mediocrity—it is not only the w 


men who are referred to now—it lowers the 


whole standard of instruction. The lecturer 
who wishes to have his salle filled 
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lecturer does not tis often led inte popular- | Academician a f-comstitut Cha 
izing and embellishing his ** stvik itthe ex : { wa 
pense of his stuff. To a student coming, as | tion of he vard tha 
the writer did, from a German to the Paris | heart 1 n iv iy ts 
University this fact cannot fail to be strikingly | dropped inte another lecture at Sort 
apparent. There is less earnestness, less depth, ist to see a distinguished ma 
less everything that is really worth hearing. | It is in th ‘ 
Of course, there are profound scholars among | courses, of the Faculté des Lett 
these professors of the cours pul lies de Pa pecullar a i iediiv lax n . 
men who have a great deal to teach, and who | pecially obta P hae , ‘ 
will not, in imparting it, water their intelle similar to the SN i a 
tual stock with catching phrases and }« «| man unis Vv. and 
mots to tickle the general ear: but they a mu more st tlv 1 lat 
very apt to be left to dispense their unadorned | more s t selves. | 
learning to empty seats. An amusing exp ited student ul 
rience related to the writer by the American | I 
woman who was the heroine of it is a good thes 
lustration of this ny ‘ x te do s 

She was a retiring little person, without any | advantages witl 
pretensions whatever to scholarly attainments | tiot Va t 
and no ambition in that direction. Having | Both in brat 
chanced to hear, however, through a professor tive st 
friend, a great deal about a certain distinguish the . t 
ed Orientalist who lectured on the ancient | tions more isily tha 
Eastern languages at the university, she con. | undoubt h t 
cluded to go once and hear, or rather see him und for this ' a t ‘ 
Overtaken by a storm one day in the vicinity | Ploma does net always 
of the Sorbonne, she bethought herself of this | il j va 
and resolved to improve the opportunity j thi 
perchance day and hour should coineicde As | baltt va 
it happened they did, and after considerable | In tl trictly 
searching she found the sa assigned to hin law 
up two flights of rickety stairs in the oldest part | 
of the old buildings. The room was civugy and | s 
very small, but there was a big stove in it, and | ' proj “ 
close to the stove sat a dirty, bedraggled | ira \ . 
woman who had evidently come in there to get i . " 
warm. The only other person present was a | ¥.\ 
fashionably dressed, frivolous Parisienne, whose | ‘ ‘ 
motive could be only CuUurLosity The Americat | “ 
woman sat down for poriteness’ sake on a | at . 
front bench, and a moment later the famous \ 
Frenchman entered: an elegant little old man | Yet ever thre ses tl 
in full eve ning dress and pearl-colered kids, ; entrar “W 
with the badge of an officer of the Legion } anVwhe ~ Ma 
Honor in his buttonhole. He looked through | are tr and t t put ithe, iW 
his glasses at the shabby woman bv the stove, | t } . - = ahs 
at the dainty boulerardiére, and Tress: . viis . 
his Jecture to the quiet littl American on the | ther \ yboratories \ 
front bench. She, of course, followed bim re- | nics of 1 mexhical s . st 
spectfully and as intelligently as she « i ta sons. \ 
though his long citations from languawes whose s ilways } . Re 
very names she did not know were all alike | sing woma specia i have a 
Sanskrit to her ears. When he was through, | t f ind rm Lv Walk int 
he addressed her directly in the most kindly spita Without ar of : wr 
and courteous manner, tel her ‘ - sury s les 
touched his heart to find a stu t nd ‘ st | te | 
man student at that, so deeply interested u Cha t. t famous specialist on nervous dis 
his subject, and promising to advance het t ises at the Salpetricre, was regularly att 
as far as he could before the semester Was ove! ed by outsiders of many grades and callings 

it chanced to be in the early weeks of the | whotf ved W ens t t 
winter tern She had not the courage to be | A ¢ presented every Tuesday morning in 
ungraciously frank i m that she was | t Amd} ea f the at hospital 
there only out of curiosity, and neither knew | These being the.conditions, it is a little odd, 
nor wanted to know anything about thase h } perhaps t ili-pervadi female ele 
rible Eastern tongues. She tacitly acquiesced | ment of Par t - loes 1 find 
in his tion that she was a st I i s Wav in among the many wom more oF 
gave him her name and address when be asked ss serious, who attend the University it 
th Next vy ost eived a icKALE } - happen, howe er, th ugh they swarm 
books from him, his own books and rare edi throughout the yg tie f the schools ; and 
tions of other works on his subject, and a | from the writer's observation it would seem 
scheme of studv to be carried on in connection | that it Is the male students themselves who see 
with the lectures she would hear from him. Cf | that it does not One day at a lecture on ana 
course, $s t ged ter that to attend his | tomy two such women came in and seated 
next lecture, when she was the only auditor themselves quietly enough on the very last 
the and the shabby old woman | bench; but a student down in front saw them 
having vanished, net to reappear. And this | and set up a shout, and another took it up, and 
went f to lecture to the end then another, till finally half the men present 
th r? ise ever coming in For five were on their feet, yelling. hissing, howling : 
I ths she sia aWav at the sul t she bad | remarks, and stamping their feet tull the demi 


been thus forced into with the famous old  mondaines rose in confusion and fled. In 
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stantly quiet was restored, and the professor, 
who was waiting to commence his lecture, was 
permitted to proceed. There were twenty or 
more women, matriculated students and audi- 
tors, in the amphitheatre at the time whose 
presence was no more noted than that of the 
men themselves. Against the women who 
have the right to be there, or who show by 
their manner that their object is the legitimate 
one for the place, the Frenchmen have no de- 
monstrations to make, and— when there is 
plenty of room left for themselves—apparently 
not the slightest objection. Once only in the 
writer’s experience was this rule broken, and 
then the reason was personal, or rather politi- 
cal, 

It was at the time when the Franco-Russian 
friendship was beginning, and the French stu- 
dents were Russian-mad. While waiting for 
the professor to arrive, they would amuse 
themselves by singing, or rather shouting, the 
Russian anthem. They were doing this one 
day when a little Russian Jewess came in. 
She was a regular student, but she was a nihi- 
list, too, and had but lately been arrested by 
the French police for complicity in some plot 
against the Czar. Of course the other students 
had heard of this, and they rose now as one 
man, hissing and yelling as they had hissed 
and yelled to drive the demi-mondaines out. 
But this little woman had a right to be there, 
and she stood her ground, very pale indeed, 
but unflinching, and looking steadily from one 
to another till out of very shame they subsid- 
ed into their seats, and left her to gain hers. 

This was an exceptional occurrence. As a 
general thing the French student conducts him- 
self extremely well toward the women who 
study with him. Hw has accepted coeduca- 
tion, and, barring certain national and indi- 
vidual rudenesses which presumably he is not 
innately polite enough to be conscious of, his 
manner to his woman comrade may be said to 
be perfect. There is no attempt at gallantry, 
nothing to show that he thinks at all of her 
sex. In the dissecting-rooms and certain of 
the clinics where coeducation is put to the su- 
preme test, the Frenchman shows himself in 
the best sense equal to it. J. B.S. 








SOME ITALIAN NOVELS. 


ALASSIO, January, 1894. 


I HAVE just been reading several Italian 
novels, chosen a little at random; the effect 
produced is anything but gay. Two end with 
the suicide of the hero—or protagonist, if you 
please, as there is little of the heroic in the con- 
duct of either of them—leaving broken hearts 
behind; ina third, it is a poor maid-servant 
who is driven to death in a hospital, while the 
fourth manages to culminate in a combination 
of suicide with murder. 

The books in question are: ‘Il Processo Mon- 
tegi,’ ‘Baby,’ and ‘Tiranni Minimi,’ of Ge- 
rolamo Rovetta, and ‘Ermanno Raeli’ of Fe- 
derico De Roberto. Not many months ago I 
called the attention of your readers to ‘ L’Illu- 
sione’ of this latter author as a work showing 
rare powers both of conception and execution. 
Since then, I have taken occasion to read one 
or two other volumes of his—‘ La Sorte,’ a col- 
lection of short stories written, at the age of 
twenty-one years, apparently under the influ- 
ence of Verga, and ‘ Processi Verbali,’ another 
collection, of which I shall speak further on. 
The present volume bears a tormenting resem- 
blance to the work of Paul Bourget. The like- 
ness may be pardoned toso young a writer—he 
published ‘Ermanno Raeli’ at the age of twen- 





ty-three—and yet the indulgence is not alto- 
gether easy. Leaving the merits of Bourget 
out of the question, the long drawn-out de- 
scriptions of the morbid states of two young 
persons, both refined, to the point where dis- 
gusts are more frequent than pleasures, are a 
trial to the patience, especially when you doubt 
if two such beings could really exist, and are 
sure that, if they did, they could not have been 
worth all the fuss made over them. To crown 
the general unpleasantness, the work in this 
moral clinique is done in the mellifluous style 
peculiar also to Bourget. Asa matter of taste, 
the honeyed tones, the ‘‘ pussy-cat” ways of 
the professor combine ill with the forms, the 
hues, the odors of disease. For heaven’s sake, 
throw open the window, let in a little daylight 
and fresh air, and let your charnel-house sub- 
jects be treated, with sympathy ?—yes, if you 
like, but also with straightforward common 
sense. 

There is, fortunately, no need of insisting on 
this criticism in the case of De Roberto. ‘ L’Il- 
lusione,’ of which an account was given in the 
Nation a few months ago,shows that the novel- 
ist has the right stuff in him, and that he has 
grown out of the ferment of youth into a 
healthy manhood. At the age of twenty-two 
he was melancholy as night out of mere wan- 
tonness; three or four years later, if not gay, 
his seriousness is that of a sound-minded mo- 
ralist. His subjects are still taken from the 
fashionable and aristocratic world at Paler- 
mo, and their joys and sorrows are, of course, 
such as human nature undergoes in the circum- 
stances of that society—that is, the pleasures 
are largely out of the reach of poorer people; 
hard work, ambition, and a fixed purpose exer- 
cise less of restraining influence on the pas- 
sions and appetites, and there is more of a ten- 
dency to turn love-making into a business than 
among the middle classes. Such society has a 
glamour for the eyes of youth—for most men, 
in fact, who are not unusually unworldly or 
surfeited with grandeurs. It is much to the 
praise of De Roberto that, while still in the 
age of infatuations, he could write a novel 
as coolly unbiassed as ‘ Vanity Fair,’ and with- 
out the ‘‘sour-grapes” flavor that, according 
to the standpoint of the reader, gives piquancy 
to or mars the pages of Thackeray. De Ro- 
berto is a judge rather than an advocate. 

We are, however, leaving ‘Ermanno Raeli’ 
rather too much out of sight—unless it be, as I 
think, that it is already sufficiently described 
by implication. It may be taken for granted 
that the book will be read with more pleasure 
by the admirers of Feuillet and Bourget, and 
that, if the age of the author at the time of 
writing be considered, it may frankly be 
praised as a work of exceptional promise. 

Before the appearance of ‘ L’Illusione,’ even, 
that promise had been already in part fulfilled. 
There is lying on my table a book of short 
stories, entitled ‘Processi Verbali,’ published 
only a year after ‘Ermanno Raeli,’ and a com- 
plete contrast to that in every respect except 
as revelation of talents. No flavor of Bourget 
in ‘Processi Verbali’; if it suggest any model, 
it is some of the more rapid sketches of Guy de 
Maupassant, in their brevity and point rather 
epigrams than stories. There are a dozen such 
in this volume, scarcely one of which is more 
than the narration of asingle incident, turning 
at times on a surprise, or presenting some 
sharp contrast between human acts and profes- 
sions. And these are told with a freshness, a 
vigor, a lifelikeness, that makes of each one a 
little gem. 

Their freshness and fascination is, in part at 
least, the effect of a system adopted for their 





narration. The title of the book suggests po- 
lice-court reports, but in his preface the author 
thus explains it: 

“ Processo verbale, in common rlance, 
. . . means a simple, rapid, and faithful re- 
lation of an event taking place under the eyes 
of a disinterested spectator. I call Processi 
verbalitales that are the naked and impersonal 
transcription of little comedies, of little dra- 
mas taken from the life (colti sul vivo).” 

He then goes on to say that, inorder to be 
impersonal, the author must obtrude nothing 
of himself, no descriptions, no reflections, no 
analysis of mental states, which can be no- 
thing but more or less happy hypotheses, but 
must simply let his personages speak and act 
for themselves. Write a tale as you would 
write a comedy—merely dialogue and the stage 
directions that are absolutely unavoidable. De 
Roberto has adhered strictly to his programme 
in ‘ Processi Verbali.’ We know that the clev- 
erest scheme will not of itsélf produce astirring 
drama, and this one only prevents the action 
from being retarded by superfluous properties 
—impedimenta, in short. But the dialogue, 
which never relates to anything but the affair 
in hand, is of wonderful crispness and natural- 
ness, and the effect of these little ‘‘reports” 
is startlingly lifelike. The scenes and person- 
ages are all, with a single exception, in humble 
station. The ignorance, bigotry, and supersti- 
tion that determine much of the action are of 
the forms peculiar to Sicily, and yet the human 
nature displayed is always so true, and there- 
fore universal, that, as with a portrait by Hol- 
bein, it is good anywhere. 

Is this enough to convey a notion of the 
freshness and animation of these little ‘re 
ports”? They have other qualities: they are 
sometimes touching—once, in the first of the 
series, of a force of satire that is even terrible. 
It is to be hoped that their author will be 
moved to give us another series upon the same 
lines, especially as a companion volume issued 
about the same time upon an exactly opposite 
system—of internal analysis, that is, of mo- 
tives, with descriptions and the usual’ para- 
phernalia of stories—appears to me distinctly 
inferior to ‘ Processi Verbali.’ This volume, 
called ‘ L’Albero della Scienza,’ partly because 
it stands out less from the general run of sto- 
ries; and partly because it is less indicative of 
what I find peculiar and charming in the work 
of De Roberto, I have thought best to leave 
out of our present discussion. 

Gerolamo Rovetta has for a long time 
pleased his public, not only with novels and 
stories, but also with plays, the most success- 
ful of which, ‘‘ Scellerata,” has been translat- 
ed into German and represented on the stage 
of the Burg Theater in Vienna. Some also of 
the tales and novels have attained to the ho- 
nors of translation, ‘Mater Dolorosa,’ the best 
known of his books, having appeared in beth 
German and Spanish. It has had, too, an ex- 
ceptional sale in Italy. Now ‘the rose that all 
are praising” may very well be ‘‘ not the rose 
for me.” It is precisely the one that can best 
afford to dispense with my admiration, and 
Rovetta’s roses are in no want of appreciation. 
Indeed, it would be hard to refuse them a tri- 
bute of praise. They are fine, well-grown 
flowers, creditable examples of the florist’s art. 
Dropping the metaphor, these novels are well 
written, the worst of them is clever, and all 
are pleasant reading. One of them, ‘ Mater 
Dolorosa,’ may be recommended as one of the 
best worth perusing among the Italian novels 
of the day. The Duke, who with but scanty 
outfit, both in head and heart, makes such a 
brave show as statesman and leader of opinion, 
and his daughter, an arrant coquette, vain, 
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selfish, and empty-headed, are excellent por- 
traits. Others of the personages, in fact, all 
of them, are clearly discriminated, forcible, 
and lifelike—at least those are who make but 
little claim upon our sympathy and respect. 
The humble youth upon whom the duchessina 
first tries the effect of her charms, and who, 
after being used and thrown aside, develops 
into a newspaper writer of radical politics; the 
same lady’s lover during part of her married 
hfe; and some of the minor characters, strong- 
ly engage our interest. 

As I have already hinted, it is to those who 
are held up for your admiration that you as- 
sume a cool and critical attitude. The novel- 
reader’s heart is prone to prefer sinners to 
saints, and I would not visit our bad taste 
upon the head of Rovetta were it not that his 
superior people do even more than usual to in- 
jure the effect of his books. The rank and file 
of the characters are drawn from originals 
whom we recognize, while the heroes and 
heroines are moulded of a superfine porcelain 
clay, such as served for forming the all too 
exquisite figures of Octave Feuillet. In his 
days they imposed upon the world, and to 
those who have known them from their youth 
up, they may still shine in memory as types of 
the grace and distinction that one likes to be- 
lieve once adorned society. But since photo- 
graphic novels have come in, these exalted 
creatures have gone out, and bring a some- 
what lumber-room air with them on the occa- 
sions of their appearance before a sceptical 
generation. The diffculty with Rovetta is 
merely that, while he is in general so much of 
his own time, he is not so frankly and consis- 
tently throughout. In ‘ Mater Dolorosa,’ the 
duchess whose character and sufferings fur- 
nish the title to the book is as beautiful as any 
of those high-born damsels whose portraits 
adorned the keepsakes of half a century ago, 
and as self-sacrificing as the pelican or Pére 
Goriot. She is quite as much out of place in 
her modern surroundings as would be, though 
ina very different way, Lady Teazle at a five 
o'clock tea of an wsthetic club. 

In the ‘Processo Montegii’ the characters 
are better assorted. The action takes place in 
the higher society of Milan. The hero is re- 
cognizably a flesh-and-blood creature like our- 
selves. He is a young man of noble family 
who ruins himself by an absolute disregard for 
pecuniary limitations. Otherwise he is a very 
likable and even admirable fellow—simple, 
straightforward, with a delicate sense of honor 
—in short, the fine flower of the virtues called 
aristocratic. All this does not save him from 
ruin, and barely from disgrace; in fact, though 
the world acquits him on the score of the lat- 
ter, he cannot acquit himself. And it is here 
that the note of exaggeration begins to be evi- 
dent. In his despair he not only refuses the 
happiness offered him by the woman whom he 
loves and who loves him, but he leaves her de- 
solate by committing suicide. One may allow 
that the circumstances were such as almost to 
excuse the morbid state of mind that brought 
about the catastrophe, but——. 

There is another story. An innocent co- 
quette, with pretty, inconsequent ways that se- 
cured her the name of ‘ Baby,” was the spoil- 
ed child of the society of Verona. The ladies 
petted her, the gentlemen paid court to her, 
and she was alike graciously indifferent to all 
Then finally comes back to his native city the 
Count di Santasillia, a hero of the refined and 
disdainful type dear to the soul of Bulwer, 
bringing with him a heart lacerated by the 
one love affair of his life—of course, a tragic 
one. As might be expected, he finds in the 





society of Baby at first balm, and gradually a 
new passion, with which she is at the outset 
amused, and then, as it becomes serious and 
exacting, bored. 
others, grows from want of food, until the 
patient is quite convinced of its hopelessness, 
when, with the magnificent scenic setting of a 
medizval castle perched high above the lake 
of Garda, he drags the lady of his love with 
himself from the top of a precipice into the 
waters beneath. 

There is a certain brilliancy about the tell 
ing of the story, but the melodramatic ending 
is of a sort so threadbare with use that it 
cheapens the effect of the whole. It even 
takes away the touch of pathos from the sui 
cide of Montegt, making it, too, look like a 
bit of worn theatrical finery, or a needless 
sacrifice to the convention according to which 
the romance, if it be at all serious, must end 
with death or a convent plus a broken heart 

Convention for convention, I think the Eng 
lish ending is preferable: better the altar than 
the halter. But there is no use in fighting the 
literary canons of a people, and the tragic dé 
nouement has its rights like the other; only, te 
be effective, it must be worked by a strong 
hand and with conviction. The feeling, after 
reading two or three novels of Rovetta, de 
spite the interest he excites and the real 
talents displayed, is that the fine people whom 
he delights in representing are, after all, a 
wearisome company. The fault of this is 
partly inherent in them, but is also in still 
larger measure due to their introducer. Like 
many others who have been influenced by 
false ideals, he can make his puppets very life- 
like on occasion; but with the principal cha 
racters, it is precisely conviction that is want 
ing. Rovetta made the Duchess d’Eleda so 
beautiful, so pure, so inhumanly unselfish not 
because he believed she was all that, or at 
least to any such degree, but he wanted to 
create a saint and martyr, and that seemed the 
way todo it. Grace, distinction, virtues are 
all perfunctory. With the Count di Montegi 
he is more in sympathy—up to a certain point 
he believes in him; but the exaggerated scru 
ples, the selfish suicide, are again perfunctory 


This passion, unlike most 


Still, ‘Montegi* is a good novel, net so strong 
as ‘ Mater Dolorosa,’ more so than ‘ Baby,’ and 
nearer than either of these to being a work of 
genuine feeling. S. kK. 


Correspondence. 


POST-OFFICE, EXPRESS, OR 


GRAPH. 


TELE- 


To THE EprTor oF THE NATION 

Str: I note in your last issue a reference 
to some remarks of mine before the Boston 
‘** Nationalists’ Club,” in which remarks the 
Nation was mentioned. No speaker can be 
held responsible for any report of his speech 
unless revised by himself, especially where, as 
in this case, an hour's talk is condensed by the 
reporter, after his own fashion, into a few 
lines. The statement on which you comment, 
as amended by yourself, is however, near 
enough to what I said: and I referred tothe 
Nation only as the ablest exponent of the view 
from which I dissented—namely, that private 
service is usually done better than that of the 
public. Let me add that I was not speaking 
as a Nationalist, for I should not be recognized 
as having a full right to that name, but only 
as an individual observer seeking the truth. 

My object was simply to show that, within 











my observation, and after some personal ca 

periment, 1 had found the pubhe service to be 
better done, on the whole, than the privat 

Of this the post office was one and the most fa 
miliar instance; and I purposely took a cas 
where the public and private service cam 
directly into competition, namely, the trans 
portation from Boston to Cambridge, Mass 
My house is about four and a half miles from 
the heart of Boston 
me a message in a hurry, he can send it either 


If a friend wishes to send 


by telegraph or by mail. If he sends it by 
telegraph, he is limited to ten words and they 
cost thirty cents; that is, twenty cents to Har 
vard Square, and ten cents for delivery at my 
door, this last being three quarters of a m 

from Harvard Square. But if my frend simply 
mails his letter with a special-delivery stamy 
at the Boston post-office, be can 


number of words, it costs but twelve cents 


and—which is the essential point lo get if 
quite as soon. That is, the delavs incident ¢ 
preoccupied wires at the telegraph office, in 
terrupted wires on the way, and the hk 


isually quite balance the delay incurred by 
the longer time taken in sending the matllags 


from Boston This is a competition in whi 





as ANY one may see, the mail try 
heavily handicapped, and vet tt 
as efticiently, so far as L can see, and far m 
cheaply. Moreover, it does it more and more 
cheaply as time goes on; whereas the telegraj} 
company has raised its price five cents be 
tween Boston and Cambridge within some six 
years, and may at any moment spring upon us 
a further advance, 

Nor does the fact vou mention, that the 
Post-ottice Department is run at a loss, su 


ciently explain the difference 1 have not th 





post-office statistics at md, but. as |] under 


stand it, 
lhes—more than pays for its 


Massachusetts— where my instanc: 
Wh postal privi 
leges; and the deficit oecurs in maintaining 


postal routes through thinly settled regions, 





where the express and telegraph services hard 
ly exist at all, or are too expensive for common 
use 

I know that in sending parcels to such thin 
ly settled regions as, for instance, Colorado, 
Alabama, and Texas, | am always urged by my 
correspondents not to send by express, but by 
mail, as the cheaper and speedier communica 
tion. A friend of mine in one of the highest 
mining settlements in Colorado does much of 
her shopping in Boston or New York by mail, 
and gets in that way all the tea she drinks. As 
to speed, I bad occasion, the other day, to send 
two books toa friend in a small] country vil 
lage in Massachusetts. One went by mail and 
the other by express, on the same day. The 
book by mail arrived two days earlier and at 
less than half the cost. It is true that the ex- 
press companies nominally make themselves 
responsible for losses, while the Government 
does not; but I have personally found it so 
vexatious and difficult to obtain from them 
any redress for injury, that this guarantee 
seems very trivial. But let me venture to ask 
the Nation's own testimony as to the compari- 
son of methods. The Nation, like other New 
York newspapers, when sending out small par 
cels of books for review to Cambridge, for in- 
stance, usually sends them by mail and not by 
If the express service is really bet 
ter than the mail, why is this done ? 

T. W. HIGGINSON. 


express 


CAMBRIDGE, Mass. 


| Because the mail is more convenient, 
inasmuch as (1) there is but one post- 
office, while there are several express 
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offices; (2) there is an hourly messenger 
service to and from the post-office; (3) 
the postal tariff is determinable by a pair 
of scales, and is the same for all distances, 
which the express is not; (4) there is 
no giving or taking of receipts, in the 
case of parcels having but a nominal 
value; (5) time does not, as a rule, enter 
into consideration. 

We will now tell our little story as to 
the competition of telegraph and special 
delivery. A gentleman doing business 
in this city while residing in a thriving 
suburb within twenty-five miles of Wall 
Street, recently found unexpectedly that 
he should be kept from returning home 
for two or three days. To inform his 
wife, he chose the special delivery rather 
than the telegraph, and on the third day 
rejoined his wife to find her distracted 
by his absence. The postmaster had 
withheld the letter, on the ground that 
the special-delivery stamp stood for post- 
age due!—EpD. NATION. | 





To THE EDITOR OF THE NATION: 

Sire: Inthe last number of the Nation (No. 
1495) you truly state that, ‘‘in drawing the 
line between the things which should be done 
by Government and the things which should be 
left to private enterprise, we have, as in all 
other transactions of life, to use judgment and 
pay attention to human experience, just as a 
householder does.” I believe that it is possible 
at the present stage of economic science to lift 
the findings of experience under this head into 
a general principle, *and to give to that princi- 
ple the form of an explicit and scientific state- 
ment, according to the varying ratios of value- 
in-use and of value-in-exchange. Where pro- 
ducts or services have a value in exchange 
which suffices to insure a public supply that 
shall be adequate to meet the public demand, 
we have the conditions under which such pro- 
ducts or services may be best left within the 
domain of individual enterprise. But where 

» value-in-use of a given product or service 
is inestimably great as compared with the va- 
lue-in-exchange, insomuch that the public wel- 
fare is liable to suffer damage from a dearth of 
production or service, we have the conditions 
under which the public administration may 
or must be invoked, and may or must super- 
sede a dependence on private enterprise. 

For it is important to observe that no hard- 
and-fast line can be drawn at all stages of po- 
litical and economic evolution between the 
things which should be done by Government 
and the things which should be left to private 
enterprise. The line will vary according to 
the varying ratios of value-in-use and value-in- 
exchange as*applied to different commodities 
and services at different stages of social cul- 
ture and of economic development. Moreover, 
the purely economic aspect of the question 
will advance or recede according to the ad- 
vancing or receding stages of political intelli- 
gence and probity in the public service. The 
politicians who sneer at ‘‘ civil-service reform ” 
in municipal, State, and national government 
are clogging the wheels of economic progress 
under governmental supervision, because they 
are minimizing the conditions under which it 
will be either profitable or safe to enlarge the 
jurisdiction of Government over the things 
which now fall within the province of private 
capital. JAMES C, WELLING, 


WASHINGTON, February 24, 1894. 





OLD-TIME PENAL JUSTICE, 


To THE Eprror oF THE NATION: 


Sir: In our natural pride at the great ad- 
vance of humanity in our own times, do we 
not talk a good deal of nonsense about the 
older ones, and thus not only do them injus- 
tice but debar ourselves from understanding 
them? I notice in the review of Frederic Hill's 
autobiography (Nation, No. 1495) that Mr. Hill 
speaks of living in a time when ‘‘men were 
hanged for stealing five shillings’ worth of 
goods.” I do not believe any man was ever 
hanged in modern times for petty larceny, 
as such; he was hanged as an habitual crimi- 
nal, a nuisance and danger to the community, 
and the theft was only the legal pretext. That 
stock literary ‘‘ property,” the man who was 
hanged for stealing a loaf of bread for his 
starving family, isa myth so far as otherwise 
decent but distressed laborers are concerned, I 
imagine. Nobody wants to bring back the old 
barbarities; everybody honors those who sup- 
pressed them; but we only damage our own 
insight by excited distortions of their nature 
and motive. The world has always been a 
juster place and safer for decent citizens than 
most people allow; and the worse any one 
aspect of it looks, the surer we may be that 
there were unseen compensations. Lee 

FEBRUARY 23, 1894. 





[It is true that the acts in question 
were not the cause of many executions, 
since juries could seldom be induced to 
convict. It is true, also, that most of 
the persons so convicted were habitual 
criminals. But Romilly’s ‘Life’ (ii., 
336) mentions cases where no previous 
offence was alleged and the only evi- 
dence was negative, 7. e., no witnesses 
were produced to good character; and 
the impression of bad character created 
in the minds of judge and jury might 
often be devoid of sufficient cause. As 
Dr. Parr says in a letter to Romilly 
(‘ Life,’ ii., 3707), ‘‘ Dislike from party, 
quarrels with servants or neighbors, of- 
fence justly or unjustly taken in a quar- 
rel, jealousy about game, and twenty 
other matters of the same sort, frequent- 
ly induce men to wish to get rid of a 
convicted person. The rich, the 
proud, the irascible, and the vindictive 
are very unfit to estimate the value of 
life to their inferiors.’’—EpD. NATION. ] 





WOMEN AT THE GERMAN UNIVERSI- 
TIES. 


To tHe Epiror oF THE NATION: 


Sir: Lam glad to hear through the letter 
of ‘‘M. F. K.” in the Nation for February 22 
that women are being admitted again to the 
medical lectures at Leipzig. At the time I was 
a student in that University (89-91), I was told 
by a prominent member of the medical faculty 
that women were not and could not be admit- 
ted to the medical lectures, and for the follow- 
ing reason: Some years ago—eight or ten, he 
said—women were admitted quite generally to 
the medical as they have continued to be to so 
many of the other lectures, and a number of 
Russians took advantage of the opportunity 
to follow a course of study for which, as is well 
known, they have a_ special predilection. 
Among these women, however, came ope who 
was not only extremely beautiful, but also ex- 





tremely light-minded. She quite upset the so- 
ber German students, and that, too, with de- 
liberate intent—as a woman myself, it is with 
regret I write it. Whenever she was present, 
the lecturer found his audience disturbed and 
distracted by the handsome and coquettish 
Slav. Moreover, from flirtation with the many 
she soon proceeded to more serious entangle- 
ments with a few, and at last drove one of her 
admirers to sucha frenzy of jealousy that he 
shot and killed himself. The unfortunate af- 
fair made a fearful scandal, of course, and the 
result was that the medical lectures were closed 
to all women, by order of the Cultusminister 
at Dresden. 

The professor who is my authority for this 
story is himself personally in favor of admit- 
ting women to the study of medicine, but he, 
nevertheless, would not admit me to his lec- 
tures at the time I mentioned, because, as he 
said, he could not, in face of the order from 
Dresden. He, however, repeated for me pri- 
vatissime the same course he was holding in 
public, giving me freely of his precious time 
and special instruction. It is such deeds of 
kindness as:‘this that one who has been the re- 
cipient of them never forgets, as your corre- 
spondent truly states. 

I must differ from your correspondent, how- 
ever, in regard to chaperones. It seems to me 
that the need of a chaperone is the very nega- 
tion of coeducation, and the girl or woman 
who feels it ought not to attempt to attend 
lectures with men. The presence of a chape- 
rone under such circumstances is a confession 
no self-respecting woman shculd make, 7. e., 
that she is not capable of taking care of her- 
self, or fears the men may think so. Her work 
should be, and always is when she is in earnest 
about it, an all-sufficient ‘‘ chaperone.” 


J. B.S. 
New York, February 23, 1894. 





GOETHE AND ULRICH VON HUTTEN, 


To THE EpiTor or THE NATION: 


Srr; The English ‘ Dictionary of National 
Biography,’ in its notice of Anthony Aufrere, 
in common with a good many other books of 
reference, ascribes to this writer a translation 
of ‘‘A Tribute to the Memory of Ulric von 
Hutten, from the German of Goethe.” I am 
unable to find in any edition of Goethe’s works 
such a piece as this, or in any library catalogue 
accessible to me Aufrere’s translation. There 
are one or two bibliographies of Hutten, but I 
have not access to them. I should like to be 
put on the track of Goethe's estimate of ‘ Ger- 
many’s Juvenal”; perhaps some one better 
supplied with sources of information will guide 
me. We ke a 

AMHERST COLLEGE LIBRARY, February 17, 1894. 





[The essay mentioned by Mr. Fletcher 
is probably a translation of Herder’s 
‘Denkmal Ulrichs von Hutten,’ which 
appeared unsigned in the July number 
of the Zeutscher Merkur of 1776, and was 
reprinted in vol. iv. of a spurious edition 
of Goethe’s writings which appeared in 
Berlin (Chr. F. Himburg) in 1779. It is 
now found in Herder’s ‘ Werke,’ ed. 
Hempl, vol. xv., p. 355. (Cf. ed. Suphan 
xvi., pp. 133 and 273.)—Ep. NaTIONn. ] 


Notes. 


SKEAT’s Chaucer, the first complete modern 
edition of this writer's works in prose and 
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verse, With an exhaustive commentary, is to 
be published in six volumes at brief intervals 
by the Clarendon Press 
lishers, Macmillan & 
‘Student’s Text-book of : 
competent hand of Prof. Sydney H. Vines 
Ginn & Co. have undertaken, in their **Athe- 
to represent the course 


The American pub 
(‘o., also announce a 


Botany,’ from tl! 


nweum Press Series,” 
of English literature from Chaucer to the pre- 
sent day by means of selections in prose and 
verse, edited in separate volumes, and suffi 
ciently annotated for use in the higher educa 
tion. The editors are Prof 
Kittredge of Harvard and Prof. C. T. Win 
chester of Wesleyan, and their scheme of col 


George Lyman 


laboration involves English as well as Ameri 
beginning has already 
been made with Jeffrey's ‘ Essays,’ edited by 
Lewis E. Gates of Harvard. ‘Old English 
Ballads,’ by Prof. F. B. Gummere of Haver 
ford, ‘ Selections from the Poetry and Prose of 
Grey,’ by William Lyon Phelps of Yale, and 
‘A Book of Elizabethan Lyrics,” by Prof. F. 
E. Schelling of the University of Pennsylva 
nia, are in press. 

The Proceedings of thé recent conference for 
good city government held in Philadelphia are 
to be printed by the Municipal League of that 
city at a price not exceeding one dollar per 


can scholarship. <A 


volume. Orders should be addressed to Mr. 
Clinton Rogers Woodruff, 514 Walnut Street. 

Mr. Oswald Seidensticker has compiled for 
the German Pionier-Verein of 
‘The First Century of German Printing in 
America, 1728-1830" (Philadelphia: Schaefer & 
Koradi). A bibliography of the writings of 
Daniel Pastorius is prefixed, and the subse 


Philadelphia 


quent matter is arranged chronologically as to 
time, and alphabetically as to place, of publi 
cation. 
copies of the several works are given where 
possible. A facsimile of one of the three Ger- 
man works printed by Franklin in 1750 serves 
as frontispiece, and for other reasons this cata- 


Indications of collections containing 


logue belongs with any collection of Frank- 
liniana. Mr. Seidensticker shows in his pre- 
face that three German Bibles were printed in 
Germantown before any English edition was 
attempted in this country, and that a German 
version of the ‘Pilgrim’s Progress” similarly 
preceded the reproduction of the original on 
this side of the water. 
rally, from the character of its immigration, 
surpassed all the other colonies in the pro 
ductiveness of its German press. The com 


Pennsylvania natu- 


piler has very usefully annotated his en 
tries and appended a list of printers and pub- 
lishers. 

Dr. Shedd’s ‘Orthodoxy and 
(Seribners) is rightly called ‘‘a miscellany,” 


Heterod xy ; 


and is remarkable chiefly for the small size of 
the fragments thought worth being gathered 
up to make a volume. But if, say, the four 
pages on “The Dangers of Office-holding ~ 
seem too trivial for preservation, the thirty- 
one on **The Union and the War’ 
antediluvian. The sermon bearing this title 
was preached in this city November 27, 1S62 

that is, after Lincoln had announced his inten 
tion to proclaim liberty to the slaves. D1 
Shedd not only made no reference to this in 

mortal act, but 
emancipation, and insisted on the right of tl 


seem to 


argued against 





Southern States, and of them alone,to d 
the slavery question even after the defe 
We know that Lineoln was 


even at that time, ready to save the I 


armed secession. 


with slavery intact, but this folly forms 
part of the Lincoln legend: and Prof. Shedd s 
then orthodoxy in this particular has now b 
come rank heterodoxy. 
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Mr. W.J. Linton's * Lif f John Greenleaf 
it Writers Series Lou 


don: Walter Scott; New York: Secribners) is 


in avowed compilation mainly from two im 
perfect American biographies, and it hardly 


challenges criticism that is not directed rather 
against the editors of the series than against 
Mr. Linton, who writes with thesympathy we 
should expect, and with more than the literary 
grace of his predecessors. The public will 
now do well to await patiently the appearanc 
of the authorized Life of Whittier 
rary executor, Mr. Pickard 


by his lite 


Harper & Bros. add to their uniform edition 
of William Black's novels ‘The Penance of 
John Logan’ and ‘The New Prince Fortu 
natus.’ 

The synchronous, editions of the Waverley 
Novels advance with 


‘St. Ronan's Well’ 


‘Quentin Durward’ and 
in the Dryburgh (Macmil 
lan), and ‘The Pirate’ in the International 
Limited (Estes & Lauriat Mr. Lang, in his 
preface, compares ‘The Pirate’ with Scott's 
Diary, and shows the cramming process which 


accumulated both local color and characte 





types for the story during his tour among the 
Orcades in company with the grandfather of 
Robert Louis Stevenson 

We have already commented at length on 
the second volume of Taine’s ‘ Modern Re 
gime,’ and need do no more than note the fact 
that his American translator, Mr. John Du 
rand, has rendered his last service to the dead 
historian in the case of this volume, which 
bears the imprint of Henry Holt & Co 


Swan Sonnenschein & C London, have is 


sued the fifth volume of their ‘Public Schools 
Year-Book,’ embodving the usual thorough in 





formation concerning the larger foun 
upwards of sixty in number, with appendices 
naming the successful candidates for military 


and naval cadetships, the winners of entran 


scholarships, the select preparatory schools 
ete., and reporting headmasters’ conferences 
and school-anniversary festivals, ete. This 
knowledge it mav sometimes be convenient for 


within reacl 


American parents to have 














We are glad to see the helpful ** Rivers 
Literature Series“ of Houghton, Mitt! AN 
promoted to cloth bindings, verv tastefu 
in every respect. Thus, Nos. 1, 4. and 30 ar 
clapt together, uniting Longfellow’s ** Evange- 
line Whittier’s Snow bound et nd 
Lowell's ** Vision of S La t w! 
th Sir Roger de Cov v ipers i 
braced in the junctior Nos. 
l first edition of Wreikle s 
Text book Ge vy was st 
favorably Viewed in these ns a t 
more than a ide ago, and the book has ever 
SIT st d al t st ral ay isa st ul ‘ ra 9 
et gt + WN T ¢ 
row Le s, is a far larger work 
st lis i st all Spects 
roughly up to t sent state -_ nment 
f tl eerie Sa + it Aves } 
l sit I gh a vast ass of ts and 
s bd irs a st v 
ttractive u tis paratively s I 
b 4 t ey a a ‘ ~ . 
I ‘ ematis has t e quite 
' ai w t is sicte 1 that 
s tled xpress his opinion as 
* te investigator a to mer m 
s Ellis Humphrey has rendered a 
ils s by translating Dr. Zim- 
ann’s ‘ Botanical Microtechnique’ (Henry 
& ( i ‘ Kis 7n Va treatise on 
best methods of microscopic investigations 


of plants and plant-structures and secretions. 











Ita bes it lear langua 1 
COSSES { ivest at nh, i 1 t 
learing, staining, sectionir 
devoting at t tv pages ¢ 
l rest t book ¢ . y 
chemistry and tie nvestigati t \ ' 
ble ce ts Ar } X is 
Vote theods stigat ‘ 
The book Is not int led ins 
but as a work for referene thota 
ratories of the high iss x 
eedinglv usefu It seems stra 
Dr. Zimmermann 1 bis tra ‘ ‘ ‘ 
know of the dropping-bott ’ 
ho w «sf pps pr ny i i mY x 
ne by eXpansion f the ‘ ‘ 
lobular top of the stopp ‘ 

trivance which Is in \ 





frinn Af in A < x "OR 
than ordinary merit The notes ar \ 
1 us and ace i shi 
serve tl ites it ‘ 
t is fa t “ I sts 
free i 1 tan ofte! t it 
tions of the text, with ¢ . 
iving tt iverage st nt . 
the ul va sof w is, ApMA 
n the passag ler ‘ 
passages a rhahion ‘ ib 
> e Tew passages ~ a v 
pr tably ha t \ { if ta 
s ® traditi i . 
point have be I t 
tarv, take saw x vw 
Tt ! i t ~ vt 
i s va I 
“ a set t 4 ~ x ‘ 
s. It deserves ‘ \ 
1 mw RK of > kK 
it Departn t { v t v 
sity f svViva : . 
1 ft t i < 
i nts f nm tt (} au sS 
pean History lit l Edwa 
t vney These six " 
V the Early 1 a Per I 
vd. At . s Prof. James 
I Robins x s M j 
t v { 4 itinenta i ati t 
} ) a 4 M \ bn iow 
M Leva ~ ry i < = ; 
t iss ix t I eX this 
Siz ‘ il tsilv b ‘ f 
In the October Pr t Zs the America 
\ * ul Ss ety at \\ at ut ~ 
senat tion \ “ah s 
at s | ke SSoT senat ] Ls 
ced A Sess t MW t Pr 
Viso Would have t i as it e from 
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Senator Hoar apologizes for his and M1 


i 
Brvyce’s occasional errors on the score of the 
nfluence upon their judgment of the class of 
persons with whom they have chiefly associat 
i here In the same Proceedings Mr. Frank 
n B. Dexter has a very curious and valuable 
paper on ‘Social Distinctions at Harvard and 
Ya in the early vs when the catalogue 





was not arranged alphabetically, and when 
nsideration 
Note 
‘there was neve1 
to exalt the 


ministerial order above laymen of distin« 


familv, wealth r other social « 


letermined precedence and privilege 


worthy is his statement that 


any disposition [at either college 


tion.” In the Harvard class of 1654, “ Joshua 
Long, son of an innkeeper in England, takes 
precedence of Samuel Whiting, the son of a 
clergyman, who was in turn son of a Mayor of 
Boston”; and the innkeeper was exalted as late 
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as 1667, but the calling afterwards seemed to 
lose caste. 

The Proceedings of the State Historical So- 
ciety of Wisconsin of December last contain 
the announcement that a catalogue of the 
nearly 7,000 bound volumes of newspapers 
owned by the society will be ready in the 
spring. It has been a novel undertaking, and 
presented special difficulties. 

The current Hartford Seminary Record at- 
tempts an estimate of the Miiller Semitic 
library lately acquired by the Seminary, and 
“pronounces it fit to rank, in printed books 
(chiefly Arabic), with any similar library on 
this side of the Atlantic. 

The second number of Mr. P. G. Hamerton’s 
Portfolio is devoted to ‘* Malta and the Knights 
Hospitallers,” by W. K. R. Bedford, M.A. The 
illustrations, as might be expected from Mr. 
Hamerton’s experience, are attractive and in- 
structive, although the aquatints scarce have 
sufficient variety of tone. The letterpress is a 
curious jumble of topography, antiquities, and 
history without order or method. Not much 
can be expected from a writer who solemnly 
tells us (p. 5), ‘‘The fields in March are red 
with clover blossom; the orange groves are in 
flower or fruit all the year long, yet there is no 
vacuity or want of energy about the people.” 
Still, we might hope for accuracy in historical 
details which are readily accessible; but even 
in this we are disappointed. The military or- 
ganization of the Knights of St. John was con- 
temporary with that of the Templars, and was 
not postponed until after the latter had ac- 
quired ‘‘so prominent a rank in the warlike 
concerns of Christendom” (p. 15); uor was it 
only after the capture of Rhodes in 1310 that 
the Hospitallers first ‘‘began to attract re- 
cruits from different countries” (p. 15). When 
Mr. Bedford says (p. 16) of the unfortunate 
Djem, the brother of Bajazet II., that ‘‘ he was 
transferred to the protection, first of the King 
of France, and then of the Pope (Borgia), by 
whom he was poisoned in 1495,” he commits 
two blunders. It was from the hands of Alex- 
ander VI. that Djem passed into those of 
Charles VIII., and the story of his poisoning, 
though largely believed at the time, is now al- 
most universally discredited. It isto be hoped 
that Mr. Hamerton will be more fortunate in 
the selection of contributors to future num- 
bers. 

Antarctic exploration is the subject of the 
first two papers in the February number of the 
Scottish Geographical Magazine. They em- 
body the results of observations made by offi- 
cers of the Dundee whaling-fleet which spent 
the winter of 1892-93 in these regions. Among 
the most important is the remarkable uni- 
formity of temperature which prevailed; 20.8° 
Fahr. being the lowest, 37.6° the highest, with 
an average for the three months of 30.76°, the 
result of four hundred and twenty-nine read- 
ings. There is also a paper on the British sea 
fisheries, by W. L. Calderwood, containing 
many interesting facts, as well as suggestions 
as to their proper regulation; and one advo- 
cating the teaching of geography by combin- 
ing physical and social facts. 

The veteran African traveller Gerhardt 
Rohlfs sounds a note of alarm in the Cologne 
Gazette at the recent occupation of Timbuctoo 
by the French. He fears that the fall into 
Christian hands of a place second only to Mec- 
ca in the estimation of African Mohammedans 
will lead to a widespread agitation throughout 
Northern Africa, and possibly to a religious 
war. No traveller will now be able to cross 
the desert, and the construction of the trans- 
Saharan railway is for the present impossible, 





The true policy for the French to pursue is 
to declare that they have occupied the city 
only temporarily in order to reéstablish the 
Government, and that as soon as this is accom- 
plished, they will voluntarily abandon their 
conquest. 

A strikingly graphic account of the closing 
incident of the Matabele war, the massacre of 
Major Wilson’s force, is given in the London 
Times by Mr. F. C. Selous, the well-known 
hunter and explorer. It is derived principally 
from the report of two American scouts named 
Burnum and Ingram, who, he says, ‘‘ have 
rendered most valuable services to the expedi- 
tion.” These men accompanied Major Wilson 
in his daring pursuit of the king and retreated 
with him, when attacked by overwhelming 
numbers, to the spot where he made his last 
stand. Before the final assault they were sent 
to seek aid from the main body of the Eng- 
lish who were encamped on the opposite bank 
of the Tchangani, within hearing distance of 
the battle-ground. It was a desperate task, as 
they were already surrounded by bodies of na- 
tives armed mostly with rifles, but it was safe- 
ly accomplished, though all in vain. 

The new Revue de Paris (New York: F. W. 
Christern) is another rival to the Revue des 
Deux Mondes, and it seems more promising 
and important than the Nouvelle Revue. Its 
typographic appearance is most enticing. It 
is edited by M. James Darmesteter and M. 
Louis Ganderax (formerly dramatic critic of 
the Revue des Deux Mondes). The opening 
number contains letters by Balzac to the lady 
he married fifteen years later, Renan’s essay 
on Philo Judzus, the beginning of a story by 
‘““Gyp,” and a vigorous analysis, by M. Emile 
Faguet, of the new editor of the Revue des Deux 
Mondes, M. Brunetiére. Among the announce- 
ments for the forthcoming numbers are seri- 
als by M. Paul Bourget, M. Ludovic Halévy, 
and M. Alphonse Daudet, shorter stories by 
MM. Henri Meilhac and Henri Lavedan, notes 
of the table-talk of Victor Hugo by M. Jules 
Claretie, and reminiscences by M. Sarcey and 
M. Sardou. 

The list of Private Libraries in America now 
being compiled by Mr. G. Hedeler of Leipzig 
already includes 500 considerable libraries, 
but he still desires to obtain, from owners with 
whom he has been unable to communicate, 
brief details as to the extent of their treasures 
and the special bent of their collections. Mr. 
Hedeler’s address is No. 3 Poststrasse. 

It appears that the civil service-reform club 
which has just been formed at Harvard Col- 
lege, derived its inspiration from the collected 
volume of reform addresses by the late George 
William Curtis. The impression made by these 
on a student who assisted Prof. Norton in 
passing them through the press, resulted in the 
very encouraging movement to which the Har- 
vard officials have lent prompt countenance. 
We improve this opportunity to note that the 
statement, in the volume in question, that Mr. 
Curtis did not deliver his last address before 
the Civil Service Reform League in person, is 
incorrect. He did so on April 28, 1892, and 
spoke again at the banquet in the evening in 
his happiest vein. 

Many readers will have observed the slip by 
which, in our Note last week on ‘Echoes of 
Old Florence,’ we prefixed ‘‘ Mr.” to ‘‘ Leader 
Scott,” the nom de plume of Miss Lucy E. 
Baxter. 


—No less than one-fifth of President Eliot’s 
Harvard report is given up tothe abuse of ath- 
letics in institutions of learning whose position 
in the judgment of the civilized world, as the 





dean of the Graduate School tells us a little 
later, finds its final test in *‘the work of advanc- 
ing knowledge by the original researches and 
the joint labors of its professors and its stu- 
dents.” President Eliot’s objections to the 
present state of athletics might be enlarged, 
but they could not be better stated. His rea- 
sons for excluding freshmen altogether from 
intercollegiate contests are impregnable. On 
the scholastic side, these contests ‘‘ are pe- 
culiarly injurious because they tend to lower 
the standard of college work at the important 
epoch of transition fromschool to college, from 
arégime of study under observation to a ré- 
gime of large liberty.’’ On the physical and 
moral side, in the language of Dean Briggs, ‘‘a 
freshman’s whole career is hazarded for a sin- 
gle game with Yale.” The remedy indicated is 
so wholesome that, if carried out, the friends 
of intercollegiate matches affect to believe it 
would be fatal to them; and their total aboli- 
tion will be desirable, according to President 
Eliot, if the remedy fails. What we miss in 
his discussion is any attempt to weigh the ad- 
vantages and the evils of these matches, though 
it is assumed that there is a tolerable equilibri- 
um. We note that the excessive time bestowed 
upon athletics has naturally led the faculty to 
raise the minimum standard of the A. B. de- 
gree. 


—Other topics of general interest are the 
newly established ‘‘ censorship over all the ex- 
amination papers,’ with a view to dispelling 
‘the notion that our questions are enigmas for 
specialists,” and establishing the examinations 
in the confidence of the public; the operations 
of the Schools Examination Board, by whom 
‘*it is the school and its teachers that are ex- 
amined, not the pupils,” at acost of $120 to 
$250, as was found in the case of nine second- 
ary schools examined last year; the sudden and 
rapid growth of the Scientific School, which 
has now more than twenty times as many 
students as it had seven years ago; the steady 
growth of the Graduate School, ‘‘already larger 
than Harvard College was fifty years ago”; the 
inexplicable decline inthe numbers of college 
and scientific-school graduates in the entering 
classes of the Medical School; and the attrac- 
tion of certain courses in the Divinity School 
for college undergraduates (to the extent of no 
less than 421 elections). As for the Law School, 
it has felt, on the whole to its detriment, the 
efforts made of late years to reduce the col- 
lege term from four years to three-—efforts 
which President Eliot still approves. The trol- 
ley and the electric lights have attacked the 
efficiency of the Observatory, and threaten to 
reduce it to the mere function of computing 
the results of observations at Arequipa and 
publishing the Annals. 


—A four-sheet map of Pennsylvania on a 
scale of six miles to an inch, colored geologi- 
cally, has recently been prepared by Mr. A. D. 
W. Smith under the direction of Prof. J. P. 
Lesley, and published by the Second Geologi- 
cal Survey of that State. It is a noteworthy 
addition to our geological libraries. The 
first effective geological map of Pennsylvania 
was published in 1858, along with the two large 
quarto reports by Rogers, then State Geolo- 
gist. This older map was drawn by Lesley, al- 
though his name does not appear on it. The 
stronger topographical features were sketched 
in by his expressive hand, and these aided 
greatly in the interpretation of the geological 
structure. Twenty-four colors were attempt- 
ed, but several of them were pale and confus- 
ingly similar; yet through the middle moun- 
tainous belt of the State the structure was 
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shown with surprising correctness, judging by 
the small measure of the changes now intro- 
duced there. The new map is essentially a 
compilation of the separate county sheets of 
the Grand Atlas, issued several years ago; 
and, to the general student, the compilation 
adds vastly to the value of the data repre- 
sented. The map has, unfortunately, no indi- 
cation whatever of topographic form, so that 
in this sense it retrogrades somewhat from the 
older map—probably because it was felt that, 
under the sharper criticism of these later 
years, a sketched topography might be hazard- 
ous. Yet we greatly regret the necessity of 
the omission of so essential a basis, and feel 
that the poverty of Pennsylvania in this re- 
spect is as blamable as the similar poverty of 
New York; and that both are in glaring con- 
trast to the thrifty progress of New Jersey, 
whose topographic sheets are probably the 
best of any State maps yet issued. Under the 
pretext of economy, but with the practice of 
penny wisdom and pound folly, the Legisla- 
tures of New York and Pennsylvania success- 
fully prevent the undertaking of local topo- 
graphical surveys—a mortifying indication of 
the character of the legislators. 


—The colors of the new map follow the 
rather gaudy scale that was adopted on the 
county sheets; the lithographic work being by 
Bien, as heretofore in the Survey publications. 
The formations are as a rule easily distinguish- 
ed; but we are persuaded that it is a mistake 
to apply pale, inconspicuous colors to those re- 
sistant rock members which determine the 
stronger topographical forms. In the absence 
of other indications of relief, strength of color 
might be employed to designate ridge-making 
formations, while paler colors were reserved 
for the formations on which valleys are habi- 
tually eroded; but the practice on this map is 
just the reverse. The Mauch Chunk red shale, 
for example, which always sinks into valleys, 
quite overpowers the pale colors of the Pocono 
and Pottsville sandstones on either side, al- 
though they rise in dominating ridges. In 
comparing the old and new maps, the changes 
introduced within the middle belt of Appala- 
chian ridges are not conspicuous, as has already 
been said. The map here repeats the always 
marvellous lessons of the expression of in- 
ternal structure in surface form, and of the 
adjustment of streams to structures, nowhere 
better illustrated in the world yet mapped. 
But in the plateau to the northwest, and in the 
high and low lands to the southeast of the 
ridges, the new map presents a great body of 
details not indicated in the older one. Where 
the plateau is deeply dissected by the west 
branch of the Susquehanna, the scalloping 
outcrops of successive formations on the hill- 
sides are well shown—an apparently intricate 
pattern, but really simple in its scheme. Much 
additional detail is presented concerning the 
western coal fields and their areal distribu- 
tion, as might naturally be expected from the 
great increase in the railroads by which that 
former wilderness is now so generally travers- 
ed. In the southeast, the mapping of the shales 
and limestones of the great valley, and of the 
sandstones and traps of the red sandstone belt, 
is greatly improved; but much remains yet to 
be done in the South Mountain region, as is in- 
dicated by the recent work of Miss Bascom, 
The limit of the drift area follows the map of 
ten years ago by Lewis and Wright: no addi 
tional details being introduced concerning the 
extra-morainic drift or the valley gravel- 
trains, on whose newer interpretation so great 
a part of glacial history depends 








—A vigorous protest against the methods of 
literary history now prevailing in Germany 
under the influence of the all-powerful school 
of the late Wilhelm Scherer is raised by Prof 
Friedrich Braitmaier in his ‘ Goethekult und 
Goethe philologie ’ 
Gustav Fock). 


(Tubingen and Leipzig 

Braitmaier is himself a trained 
philologist; his ‘Geschichte der poetischen 
Theorien von den Diskursen der Maler bis auf 
Lessing* has given him an honorable place 
among scientific students of literature; his 
criticism is, therefore, entitled to a respectful 
hearing, and the outcries of indignation which 
his words have called forth from the reigning 
school are nothing but an additional proof of 
At the 
outset he sketches, with a few telling strokes, 
the genesis of the present methods: how the 


the essential soundness of his position. 


historian Gervinus, than whom pone has thus 
far dealt with German literature in a more 
comprehensive and truly scientific manner, 
was forced to the wall by the philologists; how 
Schiller, whose simple and clear-cut mental 
outlines offer a comparatively limited oppor 
tunity for conjectural interpretation, was 
thrown aside by the schoolmen; how the enig 
matic figure of Goethe was seized upon by the 
hungry swarm of monograph writers as the 
most fitting subject for hairsplitting text criti 
cism and scholastic problem-bunting. As a 
final move, ‘‘dry Mr. Philology became allied 
to bright Miss Feuilleton. Wilhelm Scherer 
took Herman Grimm to wife. Scherer-Grimm 
begat Erich Schmidt and the numerous host of 
professional Goethe philologists.” There fol- 
lows a detailed analysis of the tactics of the new 
school. The falsification of history in Goethe's 
behalf, the attempt to represent him asa states- 
man and patriot of the highest order, the slan 
derous misrepresentation of such men as 
Merck, Herder, and others with whom he was 
at loggerheads at one time or another, the 
effort at lowering our estimate of Friederike, 
Lilli, and other victims of Goethe's faithless 
ness, and at raising the most ignoble of his 
love attachments (that with Christiane Vul 
pius) to the level of a domestic idy] 
nearly ail the absurdities and misconceptions 
of the modern Goethe mythology are brought 
out with more or less clearness. 


in short, 


Next comes a 
chapter devoted to the demolition of Scherer’s 
wsthetic theories. Here Braitmaier has in 
deed an easy game; for, of allof Scherer’s ephe 
meral successes, perhaps none will be more 
ephemeral than the stir which was created some 
years ago by the appearance of his * Poetik.’ 
It seems almost incredible that aman of such 
undoubted critical acumen as he should have 
based a theory of poetry upon the fundamen- 
tal axiom that *‘ memory and imagination are 
essentially the same thing: a capacity for re- 
producing former impressions”; and Brait- 
maier’s laughing remark that the logical con- 
sequence of this system would be to attribute 
the masterworks of Sophocles, Shakspere, or 
Goethe to defective memory is entirely in 
point 
little volume lies in the fact that Braitmaier 
most forcibly insists on the necessity of looking 
at literary productions from a larger point of 


The greatest value, however, of this 


view than that of mere literary technique, and 
that he sees the task of the literary historian 
not so much in searching for the thousand and 
one different elements out of which a given 
production has grown together—although this, 
too, is a useful undertaking—as in defining its 
place in the intellectual, moral, and artistic 
development of the nation as a whole 


The ne plus ultra of paternalism was per- 


haps reached in Constantinople under the la 
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ter Byzantine Empire. A curious revelation 
of the details of this régime under Leo VI. 
surnamed “the Wise" (SS6-012 a. D.), is pre 
sented in a manuscript recently discovered and 
edited by Prof. Jules Nicole of the University 
of Geneva, Switzerland, under the title * Le 
Livre du Prefet’ (Geneva: Georg & Co The 
work is a handsome quarto of about 100 pages, 
containing the Greek text, a Latin translation, 
and a commentary in French, and offers new 
and valuable matter to the political economist 
as well as to the scholar. The Emperor pre 
faces his edict—as well he micht—with a 
modest and not unjustifiable comparison of his 
own regulative functions to those of the Gower 
nor of the Universe. The purpose of the edict, 
Which is issued for the guidance of the prefect, 
is to regulate the numerous guilds for trade 
and commerce which existed in Constantino 
ple, their membership, their transactions, and 
their fees, to the minutest detail The list of 
muched on in th 


two sections includes notaries, jewellers, bank 


professions or trades t 


ers, silk-merchants, linen«<irapers, perfumers, 
grocers, ets A good idea of the system may be 


obtained from the regulations of the silk-indus 





try, which at that time, it will be remen 

bered, was practically a vy of the 
Greeks, and especially of ¢ ple. It 
was distributed among four guilds rpora 
tions, (1) the dealers in raw silk, “) the silk 


dressers who prepared the raw material 

the weavers or manufacturers, 4) and finally, 
those who sold the manufactured fabrics 
The functions of these are sharply distin 
guished: no corperation must perform the 
work of another, and no individual is allowed 
to belong to two corporations. S rs, for 
example, if they have more of the raw silk on 


hand than they need, are not allowed to sell 


*? 


their surplus, as this would trench upon the 
f No. 1 All the raw silk which 


business 
comes to market is purchased in block by the 
corporation of silk-buvers, and is afterward 
partitioned among the members pro rata; in 
dividual members are forbidden to make pri- 
vate transactions, and the percentage of pro 
fits is in certain cases prescribed. Penalties 
of flogging, shaving the head, or of expul 
sion from the guild await the violation of 
these rules. If any one is detected in ex- 
porting the imperial purple silk, his hand is 


cut off 


Other examples of minute interference 
abound. The notary or scrivener must keep 
but one clerk; the money-changer is not per- 
mitted to leave his stall in charge of an as 
sistant. The prefect fixes from time to time 
the size of the baker's loaf. The practice of 
several trades is especially prohibited. The 
fishmonger is not allowed to catch the fish he 
deals in. 
cutters, and painters, are not permitted to 
change their occupation; if they lack employ- 
ment, they must give notice to the prefect and 
receive formal permission from him before 
accepting another kind of work. 
many regulations, a few strike one favorably: 
builders who botch their work are obliged to 
rebuild at their own expense, if an edifice falls 
within ten years ‘‘except by act of God.” 


Workmen, such as carpenters, stone 


Among so 


Penalties for all offences are slavish in charac- 
ter, such as flogging, shaving the head, muti- 
lation: and these penalties are applied to the 
highest professions as well as to laborers. On 
the whole, it is no wonder that, at a later date, 
when the Turk supervened, his laxness in the 
supervision of commerce was a welcome and 
salutary change to the interests involved. 
Prof. Nicole's editorial work has been pe - 
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formed with the thoroughness which might be 
expected from the editor of the Genevan 
Scholia on the ‘ Tliad.’ 


LETTERS OF A PIANIST. 


Franz Liszt’s Briefe Herausgegeben von La 

Mara, Leipzig: Breitkopf & Hirtel. 2 vols. 
Four years before his death Franz Liszt wrote 
to the German editor Otto Lessmann, in refer- 
ence to a report that he (Liszt) had commenced 
an autobiography which he ‘‘ was continuing 
regularly,” that he, for his part, knew of no 
such manuscript : 

‘*T have been asked repeatedly by publish- 
ers to write my memoirs. I declined, with the 
excuse that it had more than sufficed me to 
have lived my life, without recording it on 
paper... Were I married, I might indeed occa- 
sionally dictate something to my wife. But, as 
it is, I gladly abstain from efforts with the pen 
which continue to be disagreeable to me.” 

There are half-a-dozen other passages in the 
letters which La Mara (Marie Lipsius) has 
here collected, showing that Liszt did not 
write books and letters as he did his musical 
compositions, for the mere pleasure of writ- 
ing. His collected critical and biographic es- 
says fill six volumes, but most of them were 
written by way of championing neglected con- 
temporary geniuses, not to further any literary 
ambition of his own. Among his correspond- 
ents, Wagner was the most favored, yet in the 
two volumes of the Wagner-Liszt letters the 
most numerous and by far the longest are 
Wagner’s, while in the 659 additional letters 
now (with the exception of about 50) printed 
for the first time, itis easy to see that few were 
volunteered, the majority being answers to 
the notes showered upon him daily, almost 
hourly, by all sorts and conditions of men and 
women. In 1881 he wrote that he no longer 
made excuses for epistolary remissness: ‘‘ My 
aversion to letters has become excessive. How 
is it possible to answer more than 2,000 letters 
a year without becoming an idiot?” To an- 
swer them all, he exclaims, he would have to 
devote ten hours a day to the task. It was, 
of course, his own extraordinary life-long 
amiability that had brought this deluge upon 
him, and he fully realized this when he wrote, 
in 1883, ‘‘I have a good mind to cry from the 
housetops some fine morning that I beg the 
public to consider me one of the most dis- 
agreeable, crotchety, and disobliging persons 
in the world.” To appeals for autographs he 
had learned to become obdurate thirty years 
before this, and now at last his patience gave 
way entirely, and he begged Lessmann to an- 
nounce in his paper that he could not in future 
allow his work to be interrupted by any more 
manuscripts sent for examination, or other un- 
called-for missives. But he bad reached his 
seventy-fourth year before he could thus make 
up his mind to curb his unselfish expenditure 
of time in the interest of others. 

‘“ Your lifeseems to me a grand symphony 
of generosities,” he once wrote to the Baroness 
M. E. Schwartz, adding that the value of these 
benefits was increased by the discreet manner 
in which they were conferred, without flourish 
of trumpets and drums. How well these 
words describe Liszt's own life is unmistak- 
ably brought to light in dozens of his let- 
ters. He is constantly acknowledging receipt 
of manuscripts from ambitious young com- 
posers, whom he assists with advice and en- 
couragement, whether they hail from Hun- 
gary, Germany, France, Russia, Italy, or Ame- 
rica. Among these correspondents are such 
eminent ones as Franz, Grieg, Saint-Saéns, 








Rubinstein, Cornelius, even Brahms, and a 
host of minor names. He is always asking some 
gifted—and generally impecupnious—young mu- 
sician or other to come and enjoy the musical 
feasts at Weimar, and to be his guest during 
his sojourn, sometimes even paying his tra- 
velling expenses. This kindness is shown in 
trifling attentions as well as in services of life- 
long value; for instance, when Koébler once 
forgot his overcoat, Liszt forwarded it after 
filling the pockets with choice cigars. Of his 
colossal services to Wagner as helping friend, 
conductor, essayist, and diplomatist, all the 
world knows; but few can realize before read- 
ing these new volumes of his letters how many 
other musicians were similarly benefited and 
popularized by him, The numerous young pi- 
anists of both sexes whom he trained at Wei- 
mar have made their advantages familiar to 
all, but itis not generally known that in the 
later years of his life, when he would have 
greatly preferred to remain at his quiet re- 
treat near Rome composing, he allowed himself 
to be persuaded to spend several months every 
year at Pesth, giving four lessons a week at the 
National Academy of Music. In answer to 
inquiries by one of his biographers he wrote : 
‘* Since 1847 I have not earned a penny by play- 
ing the piano, teaching, and conducting. All 
these things, on the contrary, have cost me 
time and money.” In other words, during 
the last forty years of life all his work was 
done gratuitously for the general benefit of 
mankind—including his compositions, which 
were not at that time profitable, thanks to the 
malicious attitude of the critics. 

In the world of artists, where, as Liszt says, 
“character is rarer even than talent,” it is: 
gratifying to meet with a man so utterly free 
from all the petty vices, vanities, and jealousies 
of his tribe. He had the virtue, so rare in Chris- 
tian countries, of generosity even to his ene- 
mies. An instance of this is to be found in No. 
251, vol. i., where he urges Brendel not to pro- 
test against the introduction in a certain pro- 
gramme of a song by Hiller, who had behaved 
very shabbily towards Liszt: ‘‘ Although we 
cannot expect reciprocity in this matter, we 
are in duty bound to carry out simple justice 
and fairness consistently, and at the same time 
to show these gentlemen how persons of honor- 
able disposition and decent manners behave.” 
When Liszt writes, ‘‘If it happens once in a 
while that I win a success, it gives me less plea- 
sure than that of my friends,” no one who 
knows his character doubts for a moment the 
sincerity of his statement. Even in the crea- 
tive sphere, where his ambition was greatest, 
he would keep his own claims in the back- 
ground if thereby he could benefit a friend. 
Read, for instance, the facts given in No. 311, 
vol. ii., regarding Berlioz’s famous arrange- 
ment of the Rakéczy march. This arrange- 
ment was based on an earlier transcription by 
Liszt, with original harmonies, different from 
those employed by the Hungarian bands. Ber- 
lioz adopted the harmonies of Liszt, who here 
confesses that delicate sentiments of friend- 
ship had induced him to postpone the publica- 
tion of his own fuller version until after Ber- 
lioz’s death. Yet there was a limit even to 
Liszt’s amiability. He was chary in bestow- 
ing letters of recommendation which young 
pianists were constantly begging for, doubt- 
less because he felt that in such cases a kind- 
ness to one may easily prove an injustice to 
others. He had probably heard of the doings 


of some of the young men and women who, af- 
ter being kindly allowed to attend a few of his 
free classes at Weimar, went about two conti- 
nents advertising themselves as “pupils of 





Liszt.” One girl gave concerts as a cousin of 
Liszt, although he had never heard of such a 
cousin. He adds: 

‘*Concert-givers in provincial cities often 
make unwarranted use of our name. In Con- 
stantinople a pianist, Herr Listmann, begged 
my pardon for having omitted the second syl- 
lable of his name on his programme. For this 
he received a costly present from the Sultan 
Abdul-Medjid.” 

Inone respect the readers of Liszt's letters 
will be somewhat disappointed. He disliked to 
write about himself, his private affairs, his 
personal feelings. When he writes from Wag- 
ner’s apartments in the Palazzo Vendramin at 
Venice, a few months before his great friend’s 
death, we naturally expect a few realistic bits 
of description, but he simply refers to the hap- 
py family life, and adds: ‘‘ But I cannot talk 
without awkwardness of things that touch me 
most deeply. Therefore it is better to keep 
silent.” Wagner, who always poured out his 
heart’s deepest feelings to Liszt, repeatedly re- 
proached him for not doing the same to him; 
and as Liszt is usually reticent even in his cor- 
respondence with this dearest friend of his, we 
can hardly expect him to be more outspoken in 
his letters to less intimate friends. Indirectly, 
however, and between the lines, we can dis- 
cover a touch here and there that helps us to 
reconstruct Liszt’s personality and his habits. 
Hf Goethe’s Faust was troubled by having 
‘* two souls, alas, within my breast,” Liszt was 
even worse distraught, for, as a friend once 
told him, ‘* You are in reality a compound of 
three individualities running counter to each 
other: the social man of the world, the virtuoso, 
and the creative artist and thinker.” This ap- 
preciation was shrewd and just, and Liszt 
quotes it approvingly. Doubtless he felt that 
in the first of these individualities lay the 
danger to his character, in the second the 
danger to his artistic worth; and he was 
fully aware of these two dangers. In 1846 he 
wrote to a friend: ‘‘My sojourn at Pesth 
might be of serious value, were it not for the 
fact that the Byronic element which you com- 
bat in me is asserting itself with more and 
more prominence.” On this Byronic element 
Liszt’s friends do not care to dwell, although 
they might advance the apology that he shared 
his moral weakness with most men of artistic 
genius, whereas his virtues are of a kind that 
is rare in the world to which he belonged. 

In polities Liszt took little interest, although 
he knew personally most of the crowned heads 
and minor aristocrats of Europe, and in Nos. 
120 and 311, volume ii., he reports two interest- 
ing conversations with Napoleon III. and the 
Czar Nicholas of Russia. He did, however, be- 
lieve in genuine active patriotism, as he proved 
by his readiness to go to Paris in 1878 to serve 
as Hungarian member of the international 
jury, and his unselfish yearly sacrifice of 
several months of his time at the Pesth 
Academy; all this in spite of his aversion to 
travelling, which grew stronger every year. 
Yet he was condemned to divide his time be- 
tween Weimar, Pesth, and Rome. His great 
desire was to spend the last years of his life in 
Italy, at his writing-desk. During the first 
part of his Roman sojourn he was the guest of 
Cardinal Hohenlohe at the Vatican: after- 
wards the residence was transferred to the 
Villa d’Este, several hours’ distance from 
Rome. With this villa and its surroundings 
Liszt was so delighted that he actually more 
than once indulged in a few lines of description 
of it—the only instance of the kind in all his 
correspondence. Yet even here he was not 
permitted to compose uninterruptedly: his tor- 
mentors and visitors followed him even at 
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this distance, and he complains of necessary 
‘visits, duties of politeness, musical fledglings, 
extensive and mostly useless correspondence.’ 
In Rome itself he had been ‘excessively an- 
noyed,” as he said, by all these interruptions, 
until he felt inclined to be *‘ pesitively rude in 
order to keep these people at bay.” In IS82 he 
wrote from Venice that he had resolved to be 
very economical as to paying visits: ** Wagner 





makes none, and I shall imitate his example to | 


the best of my ability.” 


But these social interruptions were not the 


main reasons why he spoke of himself as ‘a 
poor tormented man.” What annoyed him 
more than anything else was the persistence 
with which people continued to ignore his 
work as a composer while trying to flatter bim 
with allusions to his ‘* former triumphal tours,” 
his ‘‘unrivalled mastery .of the piano,” ete 

‘* until it became positively nauseous, like stale, 
tepid champagne.”. As early as 1837 we find 
him wondering whether he was to be con 
demned for ever ‘ice métier_de baladin et 
d@amuseur de salons.” In a few years this busi 
ness of amusing mixed audiences became so 
distasteful to him that he ceased playing in 
public altogether, except when some monster 
calamity or occasion of artistic charity in- 
duced him to volunteer his services. 

Although the piano was not entirely aban- 
doned, we find Liszt in the last forty years of 
his life busy chiefly in other musical fields 
first with his symphonic poems and sympho- 
nies, then with his songs, and finally with his 
sacred compositions. There is also an allusion 
to an early opera, but that plan was aban 
doned. In turning to the orchestra he found 
his thirty years’ devotion to the piano a disad 
vantage at the beginning, and he was com 
pelled to make many changes and improve 
ments after the first performances, whereas 
Wagner's orchestral instinct, having been 
trained from his boyhood, became in his later 
period so infallible that he hardly ever was 
called upon to make any alteration. In view 
of this difference, it is surprising that Liszt 
should have achieved such brilliant results as 
an orchestrator. He is often strikingly origi- 
nal, especially in the ingenious use of the in- 
struments of percussion, which, it should be 
added, he defends in an important letter (vol 
i., No. 280) against those who assert that suc! 
instruments have no legitimate place on the 
concert stage. It is their abuse that has led to 
the questioning of their use. Liszt valned 
them as a means of emphasizing the rhythm, 
not for their capacity to rival the noise of a 
Chinese band in a murder scene. This same 
letter, which cannot be too highly commended 
to musical students, also contains some lumi- 
nous remarks on Liszt’s conception of musical 
form. 

Occasionally we catch a glimpse of the com- 
poser at work on asymphonic poem, an orato 
rio, or a psalm ‘*‘ written with tears of blood’ 
unfortunately, they are for the most pai 
glimpses only, where egotistic details would 





have been most welcome, in place of the aitr 
istic business and shop-talk which takes up to 





= much space in these letters. Liszt was modest 
Wi —excessively so—in his estimate of his own 
E creative powers; for instance, wh Be 
had written a pamphlet entitled hov 
and Liszt,’ he wrote that this juxtaposition re 
minded him of a scene he had witnessed in hi 
youth in the Jardin des Plantes in Paris 
4 harmless poodle caged as companion to a ma 
jestic lion. Still, he knew that be had contr 
buted some immortal works of absolute or 


nality to musical literature, and that 
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there are many bitter or sarcastic allusions in 
the correspondence. Some critics, no doubt, 
were honest and simply Philistiae—that is, im- 
pervious to new ideas and impressions—but 
others fully deserved the charges of persistent 
malice and mendacity which he brings against 
them. History has shown once more that nega 
tive criticism, when opposed to the truth, is 
impotent. In 1877 Liszt wrote regarding his 
symphonic poems that, ‘notwithstanding the 
abundant censure, ignoring, and abuse which 
these works have endured during the last 
twenty years, they have not perhaps been 
quite killed yet.” Almost twenty vears more 
have since elapsed, and these works are more 
frequently performed than ever, although it is 
still the critical fashion to abuse them 

Liszt’s own criticisms of other composers 
constitute the most entertaining and valuable 
part of his letters. His own maxim appears 
to have been that it was better that five guilty 
composers should escape with undeserved 
praise than that one deserving one should lan 
guish in neglect. No harm was done by the 
attention he momentarily attracted or the en 
couragement he gave to certain mediocrities 
but a great deal of good resulted from his 
championship of modern composers who wert 
in danger of succumbing to the incompetence 
of conductors, the obtuseness of critics, and 
the indifference of the public. The term ‘* m 
dern composers,” as here used, must be inter 
preted to include even Schubert, to whose fame 
and full appreciation Liszt contributed mor 
than any one (except perhaps Schumann), as 
essayist, conductor, and pianist. In the days 
when he was giving concerts, most singers 
*were of the * Italian school "—that is, the 


were few who had sufficient appreciation 





tics @jd not treat him fairly. To these critics 


the higher emotional elements of their art to 
be able to do justice to Schubert's songs ; « 
sequently an inestimable service was done t 
them by Liszt’s transcriptions and perfort 
ances of many of them. Some he also ar 
ranged for orchestra, and at Weimar he mad 
an effort in behalf of Schubert's operas, whi 
have never had justice done to them on a 
‘ount of their atrocious librettos. In his co 
respondence we find him especially active 
behalf of Schubert's pianoforte works, cor 
cerning which he writes to Prof. Lebert: **Our 
pianists have scarcely the remotest concept 


of the delightful treasure we possess in Sc! 


bert’s pianoforte compositions.” He selects 
and edited a collection of them for Lebert’s 
edition, and he calls attention, among oth 


things, to the fact that in Schubert's littl 








ality tl 


waltzes is to be found more origir 





many of the most ambitious works of all times 
These enthusiastic effortsin behalf of Schu 
bert (and of many other composers) show that 


we must not take Liszt too literally when he 





Writes to Schumann (1S8S), that his Sch 
mann’s) works and Chopin's are the only 
} Which have a deep interest for hin Phe sixt 
tter of t nirst Vv me IS an a ising 
|} written by Liszt and Chopir alternate s 
1 | ls rem him (Liszt) his way play 
| gy v \ tudes T he tters fr w hefor 
} 
} us in several eloquent passages on Cl 
} cor ng popular mis eptions. To Ler 
writes: *‘ You exaggerate, also, I think, th 


he Parisian salons on Chopin 








| His soul was not affected bv th and hi 
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rtis work 1 ait eth 
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itself a slight but significant token of the many 
gifts and acquirements which render its au- 
thor so peculiarly fitted to treat an old subject 
with the freshness, the sympathy, and the tho- 
roughness of a master. 

The introductory chapter has the rare merit 
of presenting in a clear and precise manner 
the significance of the appearance of Homeric 
poetry—the fact that it is, in truth, the begin- 
ning of European literature. In all Europe 
and Asia and Africa, at that period, there was 
nothing like this mysterious apparition—so 
marvellous, so transcendent that certain pious 
littérateurs have explained Homer as a special 
miracle, who made the ‘Iliad’ and the ‘ Odys- 
sey,’ so to speak, out of his own Olympian 
head., And this is only another way of ex- 
pressing the unique character of this poetic 
outbreak, as compared with any product of 
Egyptian or Chaldean or Pheenician intellect. 
If we take an inventory of the literary stock 
of the world in the tenth century A. C., we 
find in Egypt some hymns and religious texts, 
state records, a few biographies, some fables 
or folk-tales—the sole product of an immemo- 
rial civilization, whose literature had become 
stereotyped into formulas, and “stricken,” to 
use Mr. Jebb’s phrase, ‘‘ with intellectual bar- 
renness.” In Assyria we encounter the bom- 
bastic chronicles of a Tiglath-Pileser—the 
same literary poverty and dryness as in 
Egypt, with even less imagination and 
spirituality, save in those early Chaldean 
fragments of the epics of Ishtar and of Isdu- 
bar. Among the Phoenicians, the commercial 
spirit, with all its enterprise, has issued in 
nothing but successful imitation and diffusion 
of their neighbors’ arts and acquirements. In 
contrast with this frozen waste of priestly or 
official formulas, ‘‘swims into our ken” the 
sunny world of Homeric imagination, a world 
where human life and affections have free play 
in the open air, where the beauty of nature 
and of human intercourse is not only felt 
keenly, but for the first time adequately ex- 
pressed. Itis a society delivered alike from 
despots and from priests, free from the fetters 
of Egyptian sacerdotalism and from the hob- 
goblins of Assyrian superstition. In it, says 
Mr. Jebb, ‘‘ the hieratic spirit has given place 
to-the lay spirit.” 

If we are to take into account at all in this 
comparison the Sanskrit epic whose period is 
so dubious, we find in the ‘Mahdbharata’ a 
vast conglomerate which is to the Homeric epos 
as a jungle to a landscape of the Aegean. 
Measure and proportion are gone; some of the 
episodes are the mere midsummer madness of 
the dreaming Oriental brain. The best of 
these with which translators have made us fa- 
miliar offer interesting pictures of life, and a 
romantic sentiment that appeals to the modern 
mind; but, even in these, the original, if we 
may trust our present texts, shows an incurable 
tendency to exaggeration, to rhetorical and 
childish tricks of expression, which contrast 
strongly with the straightforwardness, the 
pure taste, and the natural self-restraint of 
the ‘Iliad’ and the ‘Odyssey.’ With all its 
capacity for verbal tours de force, the San- 
skrit, with its unwieldy compounds and its 
inorganic sentence-structure, lacks a refine- 
ment, a flexibility, a precision, of which the 
Homeric poetry first suggested the possibility, 
and Plato’s prose the final triumph of develop- 
ment, 

Passing by Mr. Jebb’s analysis of Homeric 
types and styles, in which he rightly discerns 
‘the promise and potency” of all subsequent 
development in Greek life and character and 
poetry, we turn to the elaborate chapter he has 








! 
done well to bestow on Pindar. None of the 


Greek poets is so remote from us, none needs 
more the friendly aid and illumination of 
the antiquarian’s magic telescope. Even Fitz 
Gerald finds him hard to get at, and is evi- 
dently rather bored by the imaginative grand- 
iloquence he expends upon the jockeys and the 
‘‘sluggers.” In fact, Pindar shows us a phase 
of life that is clean gone out of our sight and 
conception, unless it be shadowed forth dimly 
by the contests of Matthew Arnold’s ‘“ barba- 
rians ” on the Cam and the Isis and the Thames. 
Our own sophisticated football captains would 
smile at the wreath of laurel or of olive, and at 
the innocence of a people who understood so 
little how to turn an honest penny out of their 
sport. Yet the spectacle at Olympia really 
showed at its height the Greek gift of gilding 
and ennobling what with other races has usual- 
ly sunk into vulgar and sordid brutality. Ath- 
letics, presided over by grave and reverend 
judges in purple robes of office, dignified by re- 
ligious ceremonial and associations, made bril- 
liant by the presence of all that was beautiful 
in nature and in art, linked by golden chains 
of poesy with heroic legend and historic memo- 
ries, and reserving a quiet corner for Lysias or 
Herodotus—this was perhaps the crowning 
triumph of Greek taste, the peculiar offering 
to the Graces, at which Pindar assisted as high 
priest and sacer vates. That inmost shrine is 
hard for us to penetrate who breathe all day 
the smoke of Mr. Gradgrind’s factories, and 
gather once a year to see the choicest of our 
youth earn their ‘“‘gate-money” and contend 
in the sympathetic presence of gamblers and 
of blacklegs. Itis a long step from these to 
the young “sprinter” Asopichus and his choir 
of comrades chanting Pindar’s hymn to the 
‘*Queen-graces who bestow on mortals all that 
is sweet and pleasant—beauty and the poet’s 
skill, and resplendent victory.” 

The balance and delicacy of Mr. Jebb’s judg- 
ment are shown conspicuously in his estimate 
of the complex and puzzling genius of Euri- 
pides. ‘‘ He has the qualities,” says Prof. Jebb, 
‘*by which he became the first prophet of a 
cosmopolitan humanity.” The romantic color- 
ing of his plays, his understanding of the heart 
and the lot of women, his sense of the beauty 
of nature, his poignant feeling of human sor- 
rows and burdens, his moods of doubt, per- 
plexity, and melancholy, are all kindred to the 
modern mind; ‘‘in one phase or another of his 
reflections he has a kinship with the troubled 
spirits of every race and century.” For these 
reasons he demands no special interpreter, no 
historical training and imagination. He ap- 
peals alike to the Parthian Orodes, to Ennius 
and Cicero, to the Christian Clemens of Alex- 
andria, He opens the door upon the new 
comedy of Menander and of Terence—on the 
distant vista, beyond the centuries, of Cor- 
neille and Racine. He stands, that is to say, 
upon the threshold of two worlds, the old Hel- 
lenic world that was fading out of existence, 
the new Hellenistic world that was waiting to 
be born. In all these tendencies he did not 
merely swim with the current; he is not fol- 
lowing the taste of his public so much as pre- 
scribing it. ‘‘He was not driven to his re- 
form,” says our critic, ‘‘he imposed it.” He 
replaced, for example, the radiant Jason of 
Pindar’s Pythian ode by the pitiful Jason of 
the ‘‘ Medea.” He had broken with the heroic 
ideals and the heroic manner. Yet, in depos- 
ing the Homeric heroes from their pedestal, he 
was taking away the only ideals to which the 
men of his age looked back and aspired. By 
his rationalism, his sophistry, his new-fangled 
notions, he was employing the Dionysiac thea- 





tre and festival against the very deity who 
gave sanction to Comedy as well as Tragedy. 
Hence it was by an unerring instinct that Aris- 
tophanes directed against him the satire of the 
‘* Acharnians” and the ‘‘ Frogs.” From his 
point of view Aristophanes was perfectly 
right. He could not divine that what to hjm 
meant iconoclasm and corruption, was in re- 
ality the breaking of the shell, the opening life 
of a new order of ideas. 

We have mentioned the criticism contained 
in the ‘‘ Frogs”; and this recalls a peculiar for- 
tune which the best Greek poetry enjoyed—a 
fortune, as Prof. Jebb remarks, unparalleled in 
the history of literature. Before the Alexan- 
drian period, indeed, Greek poetry was not 
literature in our modern sense; whether epic 
or lyric or dramatic, it appealed directly to 
hearers rather than to readers—and to what 
hearers ! To thesort of judges who, during half 
a century of the Periclean age, awarded the 
first prize a score of times to that severe height 
of literary art which parallels the perfections 
of Phidias—that is to say, to the dramas of 
Sophocles. Compare such recognition with the 
fortune of Dante, or of Shakspere, or of Milton. 
Think of the aid and comfort such a public 
must have afforded to genius; of the whole- 
some discomfiture it administered to poetas- 
ters and pretenders. True, this public made 
mistakes occasionally, and crowned an inferior 
dramatist who could command a more costly 
and magnificent chorus. But in the main the 
great poet had the privilege which now sur- 
vives only to the orator or preacher. He could 
keep directly in touch with his audience—an 
audience whose sympathy, whose intelligence, 
‘whose sanity of taste were unexampled; who 
could tolerate nothing insincere, nothing frigid 
and false in sentiment, nothing affected in ex- 
pression; who, on the other hand, responded 
with inspiring geniality and enthusiasm to the 
best and greatest that was offered them. Thus 
‘their great poetry,” says Mr. Jebb, ‘‘ was 
not merely inspired by life, it was regulated 
by life.’ We read a good deal nowadays 
about the uselessness of the critic, his super- 
fluity, and his naughtiness; but if the function 
of the critic is to admire with discrimination 
and condemn with reason, who except the 
greatest can afford to dispense with the regu- 
lative and life-giving influence that flows from 
a large body of intelligent and responsive 
minds like those twenty or thirty thousand 
who sat in the Dionysian theatre at Athens ?— 
a body which was neither an academy, nor a 
mob, nor an isolated censor, remote and un- 
known, possibly hostile and unsympathetic. 
How admirable must have been that action 
and reaction of wits in keeping a man to his 
best work, with a comforting sense that he was 
not throwing his pearls before swine—in keep- 
ing him from the wilfulness, the bizarreries, 
the misspent time of the author who now shuts 
himself up in his study and his theories, and 
has no electric communication with an audi- 
ence of sensible and critical readers. And this 
reflection leads us naturally to the final trait 
which Prof. Jebb notes as characteristic of the 
great period of true Hellenic poetry—its essen- 
tial moral purity—a purity which runs in the 
blood of the great line of bards that succeeded 
the creator of Nausicaa and Penelope, and 
which is naturally joined with the sanity, the 
beauty, and the faith that animated their poe- 
try. Compare such a public, taught by such 
moralists as A’schylus and Sophocles, with the 
relation that now subsists between our “ enter- 
prising” press and its readers—that frowsy 
Circe who manufactures swine and feeds them 
daily after their kind. s 
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If any claim in this brief summary seems ex- 
travagant, the fault must not be laid at Prof. 
Jebb’s door, for he writes with the modera- 
tion of one who has adequately surveyed the 
wide field of letters, who is fully aware that 
modern literature exists, and, filling its own 
needs, can never be squared down to the nar- 
row yet ideal perfections of the period which 
he treats. His book is popular in that it de- 
mands no previous knowledge of the subject, 
and presents its subject with the charm of a 
finished man of letters—a charm which is tra- 
ditionally supposed to be the offspring of the 
studies he professes; but it is scholarly inas- 
much as no sentence is written at random, 
without due warrant in the researches of a 
lifetime. No general survey in English pre- 
sents so clearly the value of Greek poetry in 
the history of literature, the surprising phe- 
nomenon of its first dawning on the world, and 
its vital relation to the later growths of the 
centuries. 


CABINET GOVERNMENT.—I. 


Les Ministres dans 
@ Europe et d@ Amérique. 


les principaux pays 
Par L. Dupriez, 

Professeur 4 Université de Louvain. Paris: 

J. Rothschild. 1893. 

Tuts work is preceded by a report made by the 
Comte de Franqueville, Member of the Insti- 
tute (whose name alone is a sufficient imprima- 
tur), to the Academy of Moral and Political 
Science, relating to a competition upon the 
subject of the book for the Odilon Barrot 
prize. As the report justly says, there is per- 
haps no subject in the whole domain of consti- 
tutional law more important, or, on the 
whole, more delicate to treat. In the cen- 
tury’s experience of popular government, 
public attention has been almost wholly ab- 
sorbed by the representative branch—that is, 
the Legislature. Whether this should consist 
of one chamber or two, the number of each, 
how they are to be elected and by how wide a 
suffrage ; whether minorities should be repre- 
sented; how the quality and purity of the legis- 
lative bodies are to be maintained—these are 
the chief topics of interest and discussion. But 
as to the relations of the Executive and the 
Legislature, the respective functions of eaeh, 
and in general the constitution of executive 
power, these are things to which it seems al- 
most impossible to attract public attention in 
this country. And the reason is very simple. 
All our constitutions are based upon the prin- 
ciple of the separation of legislative and exe- 
cutive power, but none of them defines the 
limits of these powers. In practice it is left to 
the legislatures to fix these limits, which they 
do by reducing the nominal executive to a 
cipher or a tool in their hands. The executive 
officers, having no means of resistance, yield 
without opposition, and the people, hearing 
only one side, are not aware of the danger. 
Hence the value of a work which sets forth 
the executive side of the question. 

After noticing the other essays submitted, 
the report says: 

‘*Tt remains for us to speak of one other 
memoir, which has appeared to us very nota- 
bly superior to all the others, and to which, by 
a unanimous vote, the section proposes to you 
to award the prize of Odilon Barrot. The 
work is recommended by most important 
merits—clearness of exposition, exactitude of 
investigation, profound study of the subject: 
while the author has the further advantage of 
treating the question from the point of view 
of the jurisconsult and not of the politician.” 

Agreeing thoroughly with this view, we find 
it dificult to express the degree of our admi- 








ration, which can be appreciated only by those 
who, having long groped about for a particu- 
lar kind of information, have suddenly found 
it set forth with almost startling clearness. 

The first volume treats of the constitutional 
monarchies, England, Belgium, Italy, and Prus 
sia, with an added survey of the German em 
pire. The second volume is devoted to the 
leading republics, the United States of Ameri 
ca, Switzerland, and France. All these divi- 
sions are classified under corresponding beads 
—thus, for the monarchies, ‘* The Cabinet and 
the Constitution,” ‘The Ministers and the 
King,” ‘‘ The Ministers and the Chambers,” 
“The Ministers and the Administration”—with 
a separate section, one of the most striking in 
the book, on the position of the Chancellor in 
the Germanempire. For the republics the 
classification is the same, ‘‘ The Ministers and 
the Constitution,” ‘*The Ministers and the Presi- 
dent * (except in Switzerland), ‘‘ The Ministers 
and the Chambers,”’ ‘‘ The Ministers and the 
Administration.” The mere arrangement 
shows how interesting the comparison may be 
made. 

The English system of cabinet government 
is more or less familiar to all Americans who 
have examined constitutional law at all; and 
yet that system, which has furnished the basis 
for all medern parliamentary practice, and is 
certainly one of the most important political 
discoveries ever made, grew up silently and 
almost unperceived during two centuries, and 
has only within a generation become an object 
of conscious study and analysis. No doubt it 
is the result of gradually formed usages; but, 
as M. Dupriez remarks, that is the case with 
all constitutions: 

‘‘The lawmaker can enumerate in a text 
the rights of the great political powers, regu 
late their organization up to a certain point, 
determine the exterior forms of their action; 
he is powerless to control the exact position of 
authority which each shall possess. That is a 
question which can be decided only by the 
relative strength of the several powers. Con- 
stitutional usages only establish the result of 
the struggle which inevitably arises between 
them.” 


It would be hardly possible to condense more 
perfectly in one paragraph the political history 
of the United States. 

Belgium, for the last half century, has been 
among those happy countries which have had no 
history, though the recent extension from a 
very narrow to almost universal suffrage would 
hold out the expectation of interesting develop 
ments of her constitutional machinery, if she 
did not seem in danger of being ground out of 
existence by the upper and the nether millstones 
of Europe, which threaten soon to exert their 
terrible friction. M. Dupriez’s clear analvsis 
is ready for the student when it is wanted. For 
the rest the Belgian approaches more nearly 
than any other of the parliamentary govern 
ments to the English type. 

The disastrous condition of Italy is attract- 
ing universal attention. That within twenty- 
five years of the glorious history of her con- 
solidation, and in a time of general peace, she 
should have landed in bankruptcy, with a 
forced paper currency at a heavy discount, a 
serious annual deficit in the budget, and such 
an exodus of population as seems justified only 
by pestilence, points to some deep-seated cause 
The apparent one is the triple alliance and the 
heavy burden of military and naval arma- 
only a part. With well-or- 
dered finances the burden could be borne, but 
the finan 
in disorder mean bad government 


ment, but that i 


rdered, and finances 


es are not well « 





The pages 
of M. Dupriez lay bare the whole anatomy. 
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The first difficulty which he finds with parlia 


mentary government in Italy is in the cond 
tion of political parties. At the outset there 
Was a great anti-constitutional party, consist 
ing of the clericals and their allies, who re- 
fused to have anything to do with politics at 
all, while as to the rest the breaking up into 
political groups prevented the formation of 


any stable majority. Butas the ministry ce 


pends upon a majority for its existence, it is 
driven to all sorts of expedients to form and 
maintain one. The result is, that the ministry 
has no power of resistance against the en 
croachments of the chambers. It is reduced 
to begging for the support of members by dis 
tributing among their constituents Govern 
ment favors and places. It cannot turn f 

support to the King, who, as a constitutional 
monarch, can have no will as against the char 

bers. It cannot turn to the people, because th: 
people does not elect its executive and has n 
idea of looking to it as the agent of all, whik 
the people does elect its deputies and naturally 
supports them. The deputy himself, often 
elected on special grounds by a coalition of 
discordant elements, is not a representative of 
ideas and principles. He is only the organ of 
local interests; the agent, the solicitor, the pa 


tron of those who gave him his place 


* The standing committees have assumed in 
taly an exaggerated importance, to the detr 
ment of the ministerial influence The caby 


net, far from tinding in the members of thes: 
committees and their reporters (that is, thos: 
who report their « the Chamber 

devoted partisans, often meet among them un 
certain friends, whose ambition and whose per 

sonal interests are not held in check by party 
discipline, or else hidden always 
ready to apply a checkmate. Sometimes the 
Government plans come from their hands 
wholly transformed, at other times these plans 
find themselves opposed by counter projects, 
starting from totally opposite principles 
Sometimes the work of the committee is con 
lucted with a caleulated slowness, and the Gov 

ernment and the Chamber are px 
fore this obstruction.” 
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The results of this state of things are : 
rent in two departments of deep interest to the 
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Italian ministers do not enjoy an 





ority stable or strong enough to remain 
ole guides of financial policy It is espe 
cially in the discussion of the budcets that 


their influence is found to be counterbalanced 
and compromised by the existence of this 
standing committee which centres in itself the 
consideration of all plans. Powerful as well 
by the importance of its work as by the num 
ber and the authority of its members, the 
committee uses its power not only to exer 
cise complete control in the revision of the 
plans submitted to it, but even to direct the 
policy of the Government and to thrust its 
band into the administration. Itis rarely thata 
ministry can contend openly with the conclu 
sions of the budget commission and its reporter 
Often it finds itself forced to accept compromises 
of which the Treasury almost always pays the 
‘ost. Suppose, for instance, that the ministry 
has proposed an increase of credit which it 
thought necessary for the public services. The 
reporter refuses it under pretext of rigorous 
economy, but yields in the end, provided there 
is an equal increase of credit for some estab 
lishment of interest to his province.’ 

2.) As to the civil service: 

‘The minister, absolute master of his sub- 
ordinates, finds his own master in the depu- 
ties who support him. The omnipotence of 
the cabinet over the Administration is equal- 
led only by its servility towards the parlia 
mentary majority. It has to put its exagge 
rated authority at the disposal of its partisans 
upon pain of seeing itself overturned by them. 
The functronary has not merely to fear the ar 
bitrary will of a superior, upon whom rests, 
after all, a certain responsibility; he has to 
dread besides the caprices of deputies who 
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have no direct authority over him, and can 
yet exercise a decisive influence upon his fate, 
the real instigators of acts of which they 
throw the responsibility upon others.” 


If in Italy the executive is too weak and 
overpowered by the chambers, M. Dupriez 
sets forth in dramatic contrast the rather thin 
semblance of parliamentary government in 
Prussia and the German empire : 


‘‘ In Prussia the result of the struggle has 
been very different. Royalty, forced to aban- 
don a part of its powers to the national repre- 
sentation, has known how to defend success- 
fully all the rights which it had reserved for 
itself, and has even had strength enough to 
annul virtually more than one restriction upon 
its liberty of action. . . . The constitu- 
tional provisions gave to the King the right of 
naming and revoking the ministers; this right 
he has persisted in exercising in perfect free- 
dom without permitting the chambers to limit 
it by their intervention. The ministers are 
then fully responsible for all their acts to him 
alone. They have not been called to power by 
the Landtag, and, whatever distrust that body 
may feel towards them, they will remain at 
their post as long as the royal favor keeps them 
there. 

‘Supported by the royal power, the minis- 
ters have profited by their strength to restrict 
as much as possible the rights of the chambers, 
or at least to destroy their effects. Though not 
necessarily members, the right of ministers to be 
heard upon any subject extends to the sessions 
both of the chambers and of the committees. 
The ‘floor’ can never be refused them; they 
can speak even after closure of the discussion 
has been voted, and thus reopen debate. While 
a simple member of the Landtag can speak only 
once upon the same subject, any minister can 
demand the floor as often as he pleases, and the 
president must give it to bim as soon as the 
member who is speaking has finished, in pre- 
ference to all the members whose names are 
down before him. If an ‘interpellation’ is ad- 
dressed to them, the ministers answer what 
they please, or refuse all explanation. If the 
Chamber insists upon discussing it, they show 
how much they care by abruptly quitting the 
hall and not coming back before the end of the 
discussion. If the chambers appoint a com- 
mittee of investigation, the Government will 
forbid officials to answer their inquiries, and 
will openly declare in the Landtag ‘that a 
committee appointed contrary to the wish of 
the Government cannot expect to enjoy the co- 
operation of the Government.’ In a word, 
their responsibility to the chambers is always 
in the condition of a constitutional principle 
without possible effect.” 

The best illustration of the result is, that the 
Government, having carried on the business of 
the country for four years, 1862-66, without 
any regular budget, obtained a bill of in- 
demnity after the success of the campaign in 
Austria. ‘‘The conflicts of powers always de- 
generate into a question of strength,” said 
Prince Bismarck one day, and, sure of his 
strength, he did not try to cover his conduct 
with an appearance of legality. Yet in Prus- 
sia the tenure of the civil service is permanent 
during good behavior, as it always is where 
the executive is strong, because it is for the in- 
terest of the executive to make it so. In Great 
Britain, which has the strongest executive of 
any really constitutional government, the 
‘‘spoils system” has been wholly doneaway with. 
It is in France, Italy, and the United States, 
where the executive is completely subject to 
the legislature, that that system flourishes in 
full vigor. ~ 

The ingenious way in which the constitution 
of the German empire has bettered that of 
Prussia is set forth by M. Dupriez in an amus- 
ing manner; but we cannot follow him in de- 
tail. The institution of a single minister, presi- 
dent of the Federal Council, is wholly original 
and unlike that of any other State. It may be 
a matter of surprise that the imperial constitu- 
tion, in so many respects copied from that of 
Prussia, did not establish by the side of the 
Emperor a council of ministers similar to the 
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Prussian ministry of state. The proposal was 
made under various forms in the Reichstag, 
when the plan of the constitution was under 
discussion, but Prince Bismarck opposed it 
with all his might. 


“In fact, the Prussian Government wished 
above all to prevent the parliamentary system 
from taking root in the empire. It rejected 
the institution of a council of ministers borrow- 
ed expressly from this form of government, 
and, for the rest, asked for with a view to the 
establishment of this form. The conflict be- 
tween the Kiag and the Chamber of Deputies 
in Prussia had just terminated in the victory 
of the former; but this victory, which might 
be attributed to contingent causes, did not ap- 
year to be definitive, nor even necessarily to 
seal durable effects. New struggles might 
arise, after the enthusiasm excited by recent 
triumphs had cooled off. To establish per- 
sonal government in the empire, it was neces- 
sary not to accept an institution like a council 
of ministers, which would have reminded the 
Reichstag of parliamentary governments, and 
might have given the desire of resuming against 
the Emperor a struggle in which the Landtag 
had just succumbed. 

** Seeking, on the contrary, a model in the 
national traditions, the Prussian Government 
revived in the new German Confederation an 
institution of the old Germanic empire. By 
the institution of the Chancellor, as it was or- 
ganized, the Constitution centralized in the 
highest degree in one powerful hand all the 
activity of the imperial powers: it placed over 
all the branches of the administration a single 
chief, in order to impress upon their action the 
strictest unity of views: it placed this same 
chief at the head of the Federal Council, where 
the autonomist tendencies of the small States 
were to find expression, in order that he might 
watch over and repress them; finally, it expos- 
ed singly to the attacks of the Reichstag a man 
who had shown in the Prussian Landtag his 
power of resistance to the blows of a parlia- 
ment. ‘The chiefs of administration of the 
Empire,’ said Prince Bismarck to the Reichs- 
tag in 1881, ‘are not responsible for me, it is I 
who am responsible for them; it is I who 
have to choose them in such a manner 
that they are political men, approving of the 
general direction of the empire, and for whom 
{ assume the responsibility. And from the 
moment that I no longer receive from them 
this approbation, it becomes my duty to say to 
them, We can no longer continue in office to- 
gether.’ ” 


This explanation throws some light upon the 
separation between Prince Bismarck and the 
young Emperor William II. It reads as if we 
were transported back to the times of Wolsey 
and Richelieu. 


In the Land of Cave and Cliff Dwellers. By 
Lieut. Frederick Schwatka. Cassell Publish- 
ing Co. 

THIS volume of 384 pages, 12mo, bears a decep- 

tive title. So far from being, primarily, an 

account of the uncivilized portion of the Tara- 
humari, as these cliff-dwelling Indians are call- 
ed, it is, in great part, taken up with descrip- 
tions of a visit to Guaymas, and of an excur- 
sion which the author made to certain mining 
districts in the Sierra Madre Mountains of 

Chihuahua. Seven of the ten chapters into 

which the book is divided are, in fact, given 

up to these trips; and while there is no objec- 
tion to the way in which the story of Lieut, 

Schwatka’s travels is told, yet, with deference 

be it said, this is not the feast to which we were 

invited. What we wanted, and what, from the 

title of the work, we were led to expect, was a 

statement of the writer's observations and ex- 

periences among these savages, and this we 
do not get. Unquestionably, during his trip 
through the mountains, he saw a number of 
cave and cliff dwellings, and no doubt he 
caught distant views of some of their occu- 
pants, but apparently be did not come into 
actual contact with any of them, as he did with 
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| _ ve , 
some of the * civilized” members of the tribe. 


Consequently, in what he tells of their mode of 
life, etc., he had to depend upon hearsay, pre- 
vious report, and an occasional glimpse of 
some of these people as they flitted among the 
rocks and trees in their efforts to escape obser- 
vation. This, of course, was unfortunate, but 
it does not necessarily cast a doubt upon his 
statements. Indeed, so far is this from being 
the case that, in the present instance, it may 
have been an advantage, for it led our author 
to give us, in place of his own impressions, the 
accounts of those whose opportunities for in- 
vestigation seem to have been better than any 
he could have enjoyed in the course of a short 
and relatively hasty journey on mule-back. 

Of these accounts, the one by Bandelier 
(Final Report, part I., pp. 98, 244) is probably 
as satisfactory asany. He, first among recent 
explorers, called our attention to the exist- 
ence of these cliff-dwellers; and though he did 
not see any of them, yet he vouches for the 
truth of what he heard about them, and, more- 
over, he tells us in a few paragraphs what is 
here spread over several chapters. Summa- 
rizing these different accounts, we find that 
these Indians live in southwestern Chihua- 
hua, and that their number is variously esti- 
mated at from fifteen to thirty thousand souls. 
They are well formed, of swarthy appearance, 
and are divided into two great ‘sections or 
factions,” who have ‘‘different habits and 
ways of living, and hold no intercourse with 
each other, though they occupy the same re- 
gion.” Of these two sections, the civilized 
portion, or ‘‘ Christians,” live ia villages, in 
log and adobe houses, cultivate corn, do a lit- 
tle trading, and are not unlike their Mexican 
neighbors in their general manner of life. The 
other section of the tribe—the uncivilized, or 
** Gentiles ’—live in caves in the sides of the 
mountains, in holes burrowed under the cur¥- 
iug base of some boulder, and in cavities 
weathered in the face of the cliffs. They, too, 
cultivate corn in a small way, and tend a few 
goats, but they depend, for their food, chiefly 
upon the chase. They are shy, run away on 
the appearance of a white man, and have Eden- 
like notions as to their clothing. This is, prac- 
tically, allthat is known about these people, 
though our author tells a curious story of the 
deference paid by them toa ‘* mace or sceptre, 
called God's justice,” which reminds us, in a 
fashion, of the deference paid to the calumet 
by the Indians of the Mississippi valley. He 
also relates several instances of the speed and 
endurance of these Indians, which may be true, 
though they test our credulity severely. 

The volume is illustrated, or said to be, and 
there are a number of pictures of caves, cliff- 
houses, and natural scenery. We doubt, how- 
ever, whether they are of a character to help 
any one to a better understanding of the text. 


The First Stages of the Tariff Policy of the 
United States. By William Hill, A.M., some- 
time Henry Lee Memorial Fellowin Harvard 
University; Tutor in Political Economy in 
the University of Chicago. Published by 
the American Economic Association. Svo, 
pp. 162. 1893, 

NOTHING has been more curious in the tariff 

history of the United States than the desire, 

both of the protectionists and of the free-trad 
ers, to show that the fathers of the country 
were really on their side. Snatches from the 
writings of Washington, Jefferson, Hamilton, 
aud Madison have been quoted for campaign 

effect by both sides, and the tariff act of 1789 

has been cited as an illustrationof the beauties 
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both of protection and of free trade. Under 
these circumstances a detailed and careful in- 
vestigation of the truth of the matter is wel 
come, and such we have in Mr. Hill's mono- 
graph. which shows careful use of the sources, 
and the impartial spirit Of science. It isa va 
luable contribution to the history of our tariff 
legislation and of the genesis of the national 
Government, creditable to its author and wor- 
thy a place in the publications of the Econo- 
mic Association, 

Mr. Hill traces the course of tariff legislation 
in the colonies before the Revolution, and finds 
a pretty general system of duties, imposed al- 
most exclusively for revenue. After the Revo- 
lutionary war, the several States at fir-t were 
enthusiastically in favor of a liberal policy in 
foreign trade, and imposed duties sparingly 
and for purposes of revenue only. Massachu- 
setts, in 1782, when compelled to levy import 
duties by the pressing need of revenue, stated, 
in so many words, in the preamble to an 
act imposing duties of 2°, and 5 per cent.: 
‘Whereas, all restrictions upon trade 
been found to be highly injurious to those 
countries which derive a great part of their 
wealth and strength from commerce, «9 
be it enacted that this act shall continue and 
be enforced until six months after peace, and 
no longer.” But this first burst of liberal feel- 
ing was followed within a year or two by an 
equally strong feeling for restriction and pro- 
tection. The change was unquestionably due 
to the selfish and narrow-minded policy of 
Great Britain, and her application to the 
States of the extreme mercantile policy. 
State after another, by way of retaliation 
against Great Britain, passed protective tariff 
acts. Massachusetts, in which the shipping in- 
terest was strong, was hit particularly hard by 
the restrictions which Great Britain imposed 
on commerce with her colonies, and especially 
with the West Indies: and in 1786 she passed 
an act which absolutely prohibited the impor- 
tation of a great variety of manufactures. 
Pennsylvania also passed a protective tarilf 
act. Rhode Island and New York moved in 
the same direction. The whole temper of the 
community was changed. 

All this had a distinct effect on the tariff act 
of 1780. After the formation of the Union, 
Congress proceeded at once to the imperative 
task of providing revenue for the new govern 
ment, and the tariff act was the first 
passed. Mr. Hill shows conclusively not only 
that it was designed to secure revenue, but 
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measure 


that there were incorporated into it many pro- 
visions of the protective legislation of the in- 
That 
the duties were moderate, in comparison with 
the exactions of our later day. 
to the spirit of the act, which was unquestion- 
ably protective. 

Mr 


dividual States notably of Pennsylvania 
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Hill's investigation does not carry him 


beyond the act of 1789 and he has no 

casion to note the unmistakable decline in 
the protective feeling which began witl 
in a year or two thereafter. That declim 


like the previous burst of favor, was du 
more to shifting political and industrial con 

tions than to any new convictions on the gen 
At best 


the opinions of the fathers justify even less of 


mu 


ral policy of freedom or restriction. 
superstitious reverence on this topic than on 


others. had then barely 
begun to develop on the lines which we now 
think worth following. and the utterances of 
our statesmen are interesting to the student of 
economics chiefly in the evidence they give of 
the gradual permeation of the 


Adam Smith. To the student of political his- 
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influence of 
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THE object of the geological survey of a State 

commonly understood by the 


or country, as 


legislators who are asked to vote public funds 
for it, is the development of its mineral re 

Not that it is expected that the geo 
logists employed on the survey shall actually 
conduct mining operations, but that they shall 
direct their studies of the geological structure 


sources, 
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are practically engaged in 


useful minerals from 
mining industry 


This may be accomplished, first, by showing 
the position and character of the various mine 
ral- bearing formations; then, the rules which 
govern the occurrence of the useful minerals: 
and, finally, as far as possible, the origin and 
manuer of formation of the deposits of these 


minerals—facts which not only will be of use 


in the region under survey, but may. with 
the proper modification, be applied to all re 
gions. The necessary preliminary of all this 


work is the outlining on maps of the distribu- 
tion of the various rock formations, by means 
of which the geologist is enabled to work out 
the geological history of the region. Many of 
our surveys have not got beyond this prelimi 
nary stage, and if the economi 
to 
untry was entirely 


‘application of 


geological research were wait until the 


structural history of our e 
worked out, the present generation would reap 
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practical results from geological research, and 
have applied scientific methods to the study of 
the ore deposits of individual regions of whos 
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formation. They deal out German science, 
some of them with a spoon, some through rub- 
ber. It must be allowed that most of them do 
it exceedingly well. To those who have com- 
muned much with Beiftrdge and their ilk, it 
will be a refreshment occasionally to sample 
the products of the German mind in a liquid 
form. Itis amazing how much dilution they 
will bear. This ‘Manual of Linguistics,’ by 
John Clark, second classical master in the 
High School of Duridee, Scotland, is also a 
primer, and on the whole is a very good and 
useful one. It undertakes to give ‘‘a concise ac- 
count of general and English phonology, with 
supplementary chapters on kindred topics.” 

The book is based upon a few convenient 
hand-books. It is always easy to track the au- 
thor to his sources, and he makes no attempt to 
deny his dependence upon them. He follows 
his authorities reverently. There is little or no 
attempt at criticism or independent judgment. 
He selects the most important statements of 
principle and the best illustrations, and pre- 
sents them in pleasing, readable style. Thein- 
troductory chapter on ‘‘The Aryans, their cul- 
ture and original home,” is a summary of 
Schrader’s ‘Sprachvergleichung und Urge- 
schichte’; that on ‘Letters, their origin and 
order,” of Taylor's ‘Alphabet’; those on 
**Sound-relations in Indo-European,” of Brug- 
mann’s ‘Grundriss’; that on analogy, of Wheel- 
er’s ‘Analogy’; that on ablaut and accent, of 
Brugmann’s and Bloomfield’s treatment of the 
subject; those on ‘‘Sound-relations in English,” 
of Sweet’s ‘English Sounds.” Traces of his 
dependence are often to be found in inconsist- 
ent use of terminology, as when the author 
uses ‘‘ Aryan ” sometimes in the sense of Indo- 
Furopean (pp. xlv, xlvii, xlix), sometimes in 
the sense of Indc-[ranian (p. 22), and inter- 
changes freely between ‘ Lithu-Slavonic” 
(p. xviii), ‘* Letto-Slavonic” (p. xx), and 
** Letto-Slavic” (p. 13). He gives Schrader's 
theory of the original home in the Russian 
steppes as ‘‘plausible,” though he has seen 
Hirt’s criticism of it, and knows that bears and 
honey unknown to the steppes were familiar to 
the Indo-Europeans, that various trees, the 
birch, willow, fir, and probably the oak, were 
part of their common environment, that the 
word for sea was in their vocabulary; and 
though he might have known that the eel, an 
Indo-European attaché, is not found in the 
tributaries of the Euxine. He omits z from 
his list of I. E. “consonant vowels,” and states 
that ‘‘some deny a place in the list of vowels 
to i and u.” The pa of Greek rarpaor he thinks 
(p. 14) is ‘‘a Greek fashion of writing the Sk. 
ri-vowel,” and says (p. 15) that the a in ques- 
tion is ‘merely a ghost-vowel,” which may or 
may not be explained by his allusion to the 
“* rhost-word otvexa” (p. 42). On p. 105 in at- 
tempting to explain the u of Goth. augé, eye, 
vs. Lat. oculus, he ignores the patent fact of 
its being influenced by the word for ear, Goth. 
ausé, In his discussion of accent (pp. 156 ff.), 
he shows that he has not read Wackernagel 
(Kuhn’s Zeitschrift, xxv), and does not recog- 
nize his property. 

It would be easy to multiply petty criticisms, 
but it would be entirely wrong to suggest the 
impression that the book is not a convenient 
and helpful introduction to modern compara- 
tive philology. 





Essays on Rural Hygiene. By George Vivian 
Poore, M.D., F.R.C.P. Longmans, Green & 
Co. 1893. 

Tuts book might appropriately bear as its epi- 

graph, ‘God made the country but man made 





the town, and made it bad,” with the further 
motto, ‘* And he is trying to spoil the country.” 
As from a private standpoint the health of the 
community should be second only to the health 
of the individual, and from a public point of 
view the bealth of the community is one of the 
highest aims, it follows that these essays by 
an intelligent sanitarian commend themselves 
to all who choose to think about the conditions 
under which they live. Even should he prove 
a revolutionist who would overturn some es- 
tablished doctrines, it is refreshing to find an 
enthusiast in a good cause, for should our prin- 
ciples and our practice not be assault-proof, it 
is well that they should be damaged; while if 
they are impregnable, it is satisfactory to have 
it shown. Dr. Poore is convinced that many 
of our modern sanitary arrangements have an 
unscientific basis, and, therefore, are politi- 
cally, morally, economically, and hygienically 
bad; and he does not hesitate to say so. But 
he does not mistake vehemence of assertion for 
demonstration. He speaks with emphasis, but 
with the emphasis of facts, or what he believes 
to be such. The key of his position is that the 
greatest and the most Jasting source of wealth 
is the soil; that the soil may be enriched or im- 
poverished by the restoration or the depriva- 
tion of organic refuse properly belonging to it; 
ard that the water-carriage of sewage starves 
the earth just as wanton waste starves the 
masses. He holds that it pollutes the very 
water supply upon whose purity health de- 
pends; that water-borne epidemic disease is 
the outcome of the elaborate machinery for 
fouling the streams of the country; and that 
water-closets and typhoid go together. Water- 
carriage is wasteful. Its only good point is 
that it transports from the original scene re- 
fuse which, ordinarily, it is inconvenient and 
it may be hurtful to retain. 

For a long time it has been recognized that 
nitrates, valuable to growing crops, are formed 
in the soil, but the exact process was undeter- 
mined. It has now been established that nitri- 
fication is accomplished by certain bacteria, 
which, with others, live in the upper layers 
and work to the decomposition of refuse within 
their reach. They disintegrate the dead that 
the living may be nourished. From the enor- 
mous number of these minute organisms and 
from the earth-worms (whose service to man 
Darwin has explained) and other animal forms, 
the author is justified in describing the upper 
mould as the living earth. It is in this living 
earth, in the superficial layers of the soil, that 
he would deposit all organic refuse, confident 
of its speedy dissblution without offence and 
of its appropriation with advantage. For the 
water-closet he would substitute the earth- 
closet, but not in the imperfect form in which 
most of us know it, and for the water itself 
the spade and barrow. Instead of washing 
away into the sea or sterilizing with corro- 
sive chemicals the waste of our habitations and 
of our surroundings, he would incorporate that 
waste in the living earth, sure of the prompt 
and ample return it would make in the har- 
vest. And be points to China on a large scale 
and to his own garden on a small one for prac- 
tical results. 

He also holds that all deep wells are liable to 
be contaminated by leaks, often remote, from 
subterranean sewers, and that, in the presence 
of cesspools and pipes, surface wells, carefully 
defended against lateral infection and properly 
covered, are the safest, even in the midst of 
ground fertilized with domestic refuse. It isa 
doubtful doctrine, but he seems to have demon- 
strated its possibility by one practical example 
of a five-foot wellso arranged. But where one 





well would be constructed under rigorous in- 
spection on sanitary principles, a thousand 
would have defects, possibly vital; and it may 
be questioned whether the system of con- 
servancy that works so admirably under his 
intelligent supervision would also succeed in 
the hands of incompetent rustics. 

When disease-charged excreta are properly 
buried (and properly seems to mean superfi- 
cially), we may believe that the morbific ele- 
ment will be destroyed within the soil. But 
with typhoid and cholera we must remember 
that they may not always stay buried in the 
upper layers. A heavy rainstorm may sweep 
their germs into the nearest water-course, 
which may yield a water supply; a hot sun 
and a fair wind may transform fields into clouds 
of dust and carry yet living spores broadcast. 
Those germs seem thus in part to carry out 
their mission in India, and before complete de- 
siccation they may do the same in other lands. 
Besides which, it is in evidence that anthrax 
and scarlet fever at least will survive burial 
for many years. 

These essays are by no means confined to 
sewers and earth treatment. They touch on 
many themes, and, although native to English 
skies, they change their weather but not their 
meaning in drifting across the sea. They are 
attractively prepared, and the dwellers by the 
Passaic and the Bronx may read with interest, 
and, if they will, rival in practice, the trials and 
the triumphs in the valleys of the Thames and 
the Anton. 





The South Sea Islanders and the Queensland 
Labor Trade. A Record of Voyages and 
Experiences in the Western Pacific, from 
1875 to 1891. By William T.Wawn. With 
illustrations. London: Swan Sonnenschein 
& Co.; New York: Macmillan, 1893. Pp. 
xvi, 440, 8vo. 

THE bitter controversy over the introduction 

of Polynesian labor into Queensland practi- 

cally ceased with its prohibitionin 1891. Capt. 

Wawn’s book, therefore, has only an historical 

interest as showing how the “labor trade’: 

was conducted during the last sixteen years of 
its existence. He describes with much detail 
his twenty-three voyages for natives to the 
islands of the western Pacific, giving inci- 
dentally a full account of the methods of re- 
cruiting, both legal and illegal, as well as much 
information relative to the islands, and the 
life and customs of their inhabitants. The 
most favorable side of the labor trade is na- 
turally presented, and, though he writes at 
times with some heat and treats his opponents 
with sailor-like frankness, it is hard to ques- 
tion his fairness and honesty. The abuses to 
which the business was peculiarly liable he 
freely acknowledges, but he shows that it was 
for the interest of those engaged in it that it 
should be conducted fairly. The crews of the 
labor vessels were invariably the first to suf- 
fer for the wrongs done to natives. Was an 
islander kidnapped, his enraged tribesmen 
would attempt to avenge the injury on the 
next white man, whether innocent or guilty, 
who fell into their hands. He denies the asser- 
tion, often made, that the labor traffic as car- 
ried on since 1875 was the cause of the de- 
crease of population in Polynesia. On the 
other hand, he asserts that it tended to lessen 
the frequency of intertribal wars, and to 
check cannibalism. This certainly seems rea- 
sonable, and, considering the testimony to the 
excellent treatment of the Kanakas by the 

Queensland sugar-planters, especially that 

given by the correspondent of the London 
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Times, Miss Shaw, it is difficult to see why this 
three years’ training should not have elevated 
and civilized the savage. 

Capt. Wawn had a number of adventures 


during his voyages, which were always at- | 


tended with more or less danger from hostile 


natives as well as from the perils run in navi- | 
gating comparatively unknown waters. Per- | 


haps the most entertaining chapters in his 
book are those relating to the cruise of the 


Victoria, which was chartered by the Govern- | 


ment to return certain natives, said to have 
been kidnapped, to their homes in New Guinea. 
He would have had far more readers, however 
(for he tells his story very well), if he had con- 
fined himself to the noteworthy incidents of 


his various voyages and omitted the numerous | 


minute details of each one, mere extracts from 
his “log” and interesting only to sailors. 
There are five excellent maps of the islands 


visited which add much to the value of the | 
book, together with some rather crude but | 


suggestive illustrations from sketches by the 
author. 





Abbotsford: The Personal Relics and Anti- 
quarian Treasures of Sir Walter Scott, de- 
scribed by the Hon. Mary Monica Maxwell 
Scott of Abbotsford, and illustrated by Wil- 
liam Gibb. London: Adam & Charles Black; 
New York: Macmillan. 1893. 

Mrs. MAXWELL Scott's ‘ Abbotsford’ is a 

sumptuous monument of filial, or nepotal, 

piety. It is not, as its title may suggest, a de- 
scription of Sir Walter Scott’s home, but chief- 

ly an account of his personal relics and knick- 
knacks—‘‘ gabions,” the author is apt to cali 


The Nation. 


them, using a word for which we confess our- 


selves unable to find, except by guess-work, a | Cotterell, Constance 


meaning that is appropriate here. The interest 
of the book to the general reader is more in the 
bits of information and gossip, historic, per 
sonal, and anecdotal, which Mrs. Scott gives 
in a straightforward, agreeable way, than in 
the elaborate chromo prints whose crudeness 
of color and effect tend to disguise the facile 
cleverness of Mr. Gibb’s drawing. The illus- 
trations are very catholic, not disdaining to 
include with the sword of Montrose, the pistols 
ef Napoleon I., or Prince Charlie’s quaigh, 
Scott's old beaver hat and spectacles, or even a 
crumb of oatcake found in a Highblander’s 
pocket after the famishing battle of Culloden 
—things whose interest is not enhanced by de 
picting them. It is rather noticeable how little 
of positive history attaches to many of these 
relics, even to some of most imposing claims, 


Cavecgh Rev. D 
j 





and this may be a stumbling-block to the | 


doubting. We may trust, however, that Sir 
Walter, though he was an ardent antiquary 
and collector, was too canny to be easily im 
posed upon by shallow claims 

The book is a handsome quarto, printed on 
the heaviest of paper, and refulgent with more 
than two dozen of Mr. Gibb’s high-colored 
drawings. The brief account of the building 
of Abbotsford would have been made more 
interesting by the addition of a plan of the 
house. 
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ARTICLE I.—-DIRECTORS, 
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MEETINGS. 
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at each annual meeting of the Company to serve for 
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year of the Company's business, such inspectors shall 
be appointed by the Board of Directors 
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Ratio of expenses of management to 
receipts in 180 v.00 per cent. 
Polictes in force Dec 1, 1893, 65,701 


Insuring $156,004, 495 00 
JACOB L. GREENE, President. 
JOHN M. TAYLOR, Vice-President. 
EDWARD M. BUNCE, Secretary. 
DANIEL H. WELLS, Actuary 
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DECIDED BARGAINS. 


Sheridan’s Memoirs. 

2 vols. Cloth, publisher's P oxend $6.00. Our price 
for the 2 vols., $1.50; Sheep arcry s price, 
$8.00. Our price for the 2 vols., $2.00 

Sherman’s Memoirs. 

2 vols. Cloth. Publisher's price, $5.00. 
for the 2 vols., $1 25. 

Tenting on the Plains. 

By Mrs. E. B. Custer. Publisher's price $3.50. 
Our price, 75 cents; postage, 25 cents. 

Diversions of a Diplomat. 

By 8S. 8. Cox. Publisher’s price, $3.75. Our price, 

75 cents; postage, 28 cents. 
Huckleberry Finn. 

By Mark ‘Twat. Publisher's price, $2.75. Our 

price, 75 cents; postage, 16 cents. 
Prince and Pauper. 

By Marx Twarn. Publisher's price, $300. Our 

price, 75 cents; postage, 17 cents. 
Life on the Mississippi. 

By Marx Twatn. Publisher's price, $3.50. Our 
price, $1.00; postage, 23 cents. 

A Connecticut Yankee in King Arthur’s 

Court. 


By Marx Twain. Publisher's price, £3.00. Our 
price, $1.00; postage, 22 cents. 


We have secured the above shopworn books from 
a well known firm, and are able to sell them at the 
prices quoted as long as this lot lasts. In all cases 
we will give the preference as to condition to orders 
we receive from the Nation. If not satisfactory 
they can be returned and money will be refunded. 


Our price 


Leary’s Old Bookstore, 


No. 9 South Ninth St., 


(First Store below Market St.) 


EUROPE. 


Two college women (one a German) accustomed to 
European travel, will take a small party of girls and 
oung ladies to Europe during the summer season of 


PHILADELPHIA. 





The itinerary will satiate northern Italy, Switzer- 
land, Paris, an Germany, England, and Scot- 
land. All eronbemants will be first- -class, and special 
care will be taken to avoid overfatigue. To secure best 
steamer accommodations, application for particulars 
should be made at once to 

Miss CLarA M. OLDIAM, or Ag 
iss OLGA M. D. SCHROEDE 
Bryn Mawr School, Baltimore, Md. 


UNIVERSITY TOWN OF INNSBRUCK, 
TYROL, AUSTRIA. 


1,900 feet above the sea, with dry, bracing climate. 


HOTEL TIROL. 


Open all the year. CARL LANDSEE, Proprietor. Large, 
airy, sunny rooms; modern conveniences; superior cui- 
sine. Reduced rates in winter. Eminent medical = 
if desired. Unusual educational advantages on mode- 
rate terms. Excursions a specialty. Best references. 
Illustrated pamphlets sent on application. 


EUROPEAN TOURS. 


SPECIAL FEATURES. SELECT PARTIES. 
Organized 1882. Elegantly illustrated “ Itinerary.” 
HOWARD S. PAINE, A.M., M.D., Albany, N. Y. 
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? The 
: Columbia 


% Bicycle 
eo + 
o. Catalogues. 
Se For 1894 
Describes fully the new line of Co- t 
lumbia Wheels, and is by far the “4S 
handsomest and most comprehen- N74 
sive ever issued by a bicycle estab- —+ 
lishment. It is artistic in design, e 
and beautifully printed and illus- Gy 
trated. Its pages are alive with S 
interesting matter pertaining to 
cycling,and should be read by every 
intending purchaser of a bicycle. 0. 


We maii it on receipt of two 2-cent stamps, or 
it may be obtained free at Columbia Agencies, es, 


3 POPE MBG. CO., s 
G> Boston. New York. Chicago, Hartford. = 
Send 14 cents in stamps for our Daily Memo- s 


randum Desk Calendar. The best thing yet. 


BOIOIOOKDRDK OOK 


MRS. PEARY. 


My Arctic Journal. 


‘*We do not know which to admire the most, Mrs. 
Peary’s delightfully entertaining story or the won- 
derful | pictures which are re uced from her ca- 
mera. *’—Boston Herald. Price, $2.00. 


Around the World. 


EDITED BY PROF. ANGELO HEILPRIN. 
CONTENTS OF THE MARCH NUMBER 





‘The Interior of a Voleantc Crater illustrated). 


Jamaica and the Blue Hills ((llustrated). 

Sir Samuel Baker and the a Nile 

Unsolved Problems in the Construction of "the Earth— 
The Oceanic Tro’ 

Eipeiratons of Animal Life—The = ea 

A Projected Railway Across the Sahara (Map). 

Types of Mankind—The Tamils ( Illustrated). 

Tundra and Forest in Siberia. 

The Soaring of Birds and the Possibilities of Human 
Flight (Illustrated). 

Woo in Cities and Water Filtration. 
ew Road Machine (Illustrated). 


Yearly Subscription, $1.50; Single Copy, 15 cents. 
For Sale at the News Stands 


The Contemporary Publishing Co. 


5 Beekman Street, New York. 
628 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 


History of Dartmouth College 


AND THE TOWN OF HANOVER, N. H., by FREDE- 
RICK CHASE. Vol. I. to the outbreak of the college 
controversy. Large 8vo, cloth, Ry net; postage 


24 cents. sent on mrecelpt of pace RD by —_ 
anover, N. H. 
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- WE WANT ‘You TO TRY 


GOLDEN SCEPTRE 


SMOKING TOBACCO. 
All the talk in the world will not convince you so 
quickly as a trial that it is almost PERFECTION. We 


will send on receipt of 10c, a sample to any 
© address. Prices of Golden Sceptre, 1 1b., 


14 $1.30; 14 1b., 40 cents, postage paid. Cata- 


i logue free. 
SURBRUG, 159 Fulton St., WN. Y. City, 


: when ’tis done, 
sa better done as well as more 
se quickly done if you use : 


Cottolene| 


a flavor of lard; 


olf it were , DONE wenn ‘tis 
DONE, then ’twere well it 


= were DONE QUICKLY.” 


— Macbeth. :: 


: Doughnut, or a Biscuit, : 


Zor any other article that = 


SHORTENING 


‘twill bez 


4 Itis purer than lard; itis 2 
“without the objectionable s 
it heats & 


not make food greasy and : 
f indigestible as lard does. §& 
i Ask your grocer for Cottolene, and 


B accept no imitations. Sold every- & 
4 where in threeand five pound pails. = 


=A Made only by 2 
A\\ The N. K. Fairbank 2 
Company, z 


f CHICAGO, 
7 _New York, Boston, 
y Philadelphia, 


a Francisco, & 
St. Louis, Montreal. : 
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ePURE® 


FOK THE BABY. 


THE PROCTER & GAMBLE CO., OIN'TI, 








